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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the Nrw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“School Music Books ! 
High School Choir. $0.00 


per doz. A standard, useful, and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. 


$6.00 per doz. 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. part Songs for 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, &c. } 
Grammar School Choir. ries. 


$6.00 per doz. Excellent collection for High or Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Am. School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 cents. Care- 
fully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite eral collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 
SONG ECHO,. . PERKINS. .75 
MOCKING BIRD, . W.O. PERKINS. .50 
MUSIC TREACHER, . ©. Everest. 
OUR FAVORITE, .  . H.P. DANKs. 60 
MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. LOWELL MAson. 
Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set up 
and used, and furnishing a complete course of practice. 
Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. Each, $8.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
153 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


 RIDPATH’S 
HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 


College, has arranged for Lecture Courses,— 

The Charles Dickens Readings :; Four charmin 
Stories of the great Novelist, wit personations an 
character-sketches. 

I. THE STORY OF LITTLE EMILY. (From David 


Copperfeld:) 
. A CHRISTMAS CAROL (1n Four STAVES). 
Ill. THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. (From 
| & Son.) 
Iv. STORY OF A CHEAP-JACK : (1) Dr. MAR- 
IGOLD, (2) COPPERFIELD’S First DIssIP ATION. 
For terms address 


at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


| NOW READY, 
THE -~ 


Primary Teacher 


FOR MARCH ---NO. 6. 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


TERMS : $1.00 a year, in advance; single copies, 15 
éents. Ten numbers constitute the year. Remittances 


by Draft, Postal Order, or Registered Letter, at the 
Publisher’s risk. Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
154 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully Fas red to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Professers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 


T. COTES WORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ee. Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
PLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistant , G00D 
TEACHERS for any ent, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
es with competent Instructors witheut charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
chea journals Se. interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

he U.S. School and College Di , a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others ob cts, 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kinder, mn Material, &c., &e. 

115 az 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. W. 


“TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 

I. The usual Academic course. 
II. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
- ey es are substituted for Greek of Course L. 
- The Engineering course of three years, leading te 
the degree of "Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bow 

ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid ts 


ages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
for every depart t of instructi For in- ‘CHARLES Fay ec” 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 151 2z : College Hill, * 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
one h and comparative quickness and 

e thoreughness suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the ror eat whose names are subjoined, and b 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 
Cambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Epise. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 

; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 

oodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 
vard 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as resid we Spe at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr, H. continues to in- 
struct at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology, and criticism by ence. 

“Asa Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those lan » he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this countey.” P Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
miér legon de has been It may be 
obtained free, by addressing the author, 1481 Broadway, 
New York. The first Latin Book, “‘ Talks with Caesar 
De Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the next meeting of 
the Normal School. The first chapter of this work will 
be out by March 19; also, the “ The Introduction to the 
Teaching of Latin and Greek.” 

The Normal School will meet at Amherst Col- 
lege, on J i 9th. The programme of the School will 
be ready February 15. 154 tf 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


, An examination of candidates for certificates of qual 
ication of five fades will be held at the Girls fi h 
hool, West Newton Street, besiuning at 9 A. M., 
April 3d, and continuing three days. All candidates 
are required to be present on each day. 
an giving full information concerning the ex- 
= vination can be had on and after March 16th, from 
a retary of the Board of Supervisors, at the rooms 
0 School Committee, Mason Street. 
SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL.., 


Commencing June 10th, 1878, and con- 
tinuing Ten Weeks, 


» Author of “ THE 
SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and Professor of Elo- 

gned espec those wish 

to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of Elocution and 

Dramatic Readers. 

— Classes for Cle nm and others. 

“ent for Circulars showing what can be done. 160tf 

—~ 


German Summer School. 


E.C. KRAU 
~ 188 will open a German Summer 
bi at OLD ORCHARD BEACH, on JULY 9th, to 
ve for six weeks, Cireulars may be had at his 


Ouse, 69 Hancock Str 
LER's, 40 Winter Str & 


Harvard University Examinati 
for Women, 


For information address 
Epwy SECRETARY FOR WoMAN’S 
ATION ASSOCIATION, 114 Boylston St. 160 © 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS. 

Summer term will commence March 27th. Graduates 
from here who enter Williams College, Bowdoin, or 
Wabash, are sure of a coll scholarship. Send for 
Catalogue to E. 8. BALL, A.M., Principal. 160 ¢ 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
im Elecutien bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, matic tation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Lan History, Rhetoric, Literature, ic, Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory. May be pursued together 
or se ly. Win- 
ter Term o eb. 4. nd for ca’ e. 

ZL J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prest. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww ER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


Defective Speech. C.8.COLBY 
ElOCUtION. 99 W Springfield St., Boston. Ref.” 
J. E. Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


ELOCUTIONIST, 3% Union 
Sq., N.Y.; $1 per yr. Anna Randall-Diehl, Pud. 


Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 
EAU. 


NEW - Breland BUREAU .OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 
\Gold Adare Teun Auguste, Me. 


OURJEE, 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 

No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
fic Schools. Copies of recent examination —_— 

will be sent on application. [102tf]) W.N.EA . 

WANs — Any person having reports of the 

Mass. Board of Education to dispose of, from the 
first tothe twentieth, may find a purchaser, by address 
ing B. J. DAVIS, 17 Perry St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


The School Bulletin Publications. 
The Regents’ Questions. 

Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New York have 
held examinations three times a year, in all the Acad- 
emies and Academic Departments of the Union Schools, 
granting certificates to such pupils who pass satisfacto- 
rily, and apportioning upon these certificates $40,000 a 
year, among the schools of the State. As pupils begin 
the study of the higher branches, after passing this ex- 


amination, the questions are made to embrace all that 
is practical in the above branches. In all these 


6,000 QUESTIONS 

not a single UNIMPORTANT or “catch” question can 
be found. These questions have been published in 
one neatly bound volume, and separately in pamphlet 
form. They are now used as text-books in many of the 
leading schools of the country. Cornell University, ree- 
ognizing its practical character, now admits, without 
further examination upon these subjects, pupils who 
have passed an examination upon these questions. 
There is not a State or Territory in the land, there is 
hardly a single county, which has not some of these vol- 
umes in use to-day in its best public schools. 

THE FOLLOWING 

TEN EDITIONS 
ARE NOW READY: 


1. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GEOG- 
RAPHY,GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete, with 
Keys to the Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar 

—— and portrait of Chancellor Pruyn. 16mo, 

h, $2.00. 


2. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GEOG- 
RAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, 

Cloth, $1.00, 

3. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. Flex- 
ible cloth, 25 cents. 

4. KEY TO THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 

5. THE SAME. Each on slip of card-board, in box, with 
Key, $1.00. 

6. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Flex- 
ible cloth, 25 cents. 

7. KEY TO THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 

8 THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. Flexible 
cloth, 25 cents. 

9. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, with Key, 
with references upon every point to all the leading 
text-books now in use, thus forming a COMPARA- 
TIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cloth, 31,00. 

10. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. Flex- 
ible cloth, 25 cents. 


CoMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, free, on re- 


ceipt of two stamps for postage. 
Address DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 
161 a Syracuse, N. 


outfit 


$66 ote and $5 


Sr haol Givew Patent goed 
iw HERMERWORN, 


merhorn a TRE Seheot 


Wards Natural Science Establishment 


will be aided bv plane amd af whe an 
Rocks, Fosrile, Case of F 
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amenifera, &« . dry and Ale 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER. 


oF 
147 SOUTH FOURTH 
mss. 
MICROSCOPES FROM TO es 


We make 
ligent = GLOBE 
not cater te demand fur 
tlobes are conceded to be equal — 
any made abroad of at home 
yur customers are never whew ther re 
ceive a Globe, as more than eymal 
Please send for Descriptive Catalegee of 5. 5. 4 
16, and 30 inch Globee. Price 


For Strupents Common 


Now ready, Prot. Tyndall’ + sew collection af 
Inatrumes to accompany he om bor 


schools and private students (cmupbete 

of 58 various Instruments and Material: 

Manual, $\ free 
ication. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Priced and Illustrated 
JAMES W. 
122 zz (1) 924 Chesteat 
LAPILINU™ 
Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKSOARDS. 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co, 
191 FULTON 5. 
Send for sample and circular. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE | 
A measurer of i for awarding 
im pre 


honors privi tor 

alike’ the awards for rank stteieed. 

incite only a few leading thie metho! fim 
e 


all, and utilizes the “ lew of the gr 


ms hears Regeierst) 
Summary : 
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J. L. SMITH, 


27 South-Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Publisher and (MAPS: Manufacturer. 


MAPS, ATLASES, and GLOBES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Spring Map ROLLERS a Specialty. 
THE SIMPLEST & CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Circular. 


| 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
@ 213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
h Largest Manufacturers 

SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Dustless”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless’’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.”’ 

04" Send for Price Lists of 


Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


The best invention ever made to prevent noise in the 
School-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: para not only all noise, but ag potas pearets, 
base-boards, walls, ete.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless Chair ,: s, and will send a man to 
their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. 

T, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abine- 
Centre, Minss. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


— } 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St... PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


: Bilii — Importer and Manufacturer of 
| SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS: 
AGENT FOR 


E.B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving 5-inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “ APPARATUS of excel- 
lent design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 


Large cloth bound $1 50. each, 


N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


Ill 


Geography Made Attractive 


BY THE 
USE OF 


Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


Write us 
for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


Model of Colorado. 
The models in position resemble a reliey map of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 
74 pieces, each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


McLEES & WARREN, 


[149] 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


‘Highest Award and Medal from the 


American Institute. 
LAFLIN’S PATENT 


Parlor Rowing Apparatus, 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 


In your house, adapted for young and old, male 


and female, from five years up. 
FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE. 


Firry DIF- 


The only Rowing Apparatus 
invented by a Professional Ath- 
lete of ten years experience as 


teacher in colleges and schools 


in and America. 


Used and recommended by the 
—a— leading Physicians of this and 
cities. 
Sent on rece pt ef price to any 
part of the world. 
z J. M. LAPLIN & 
“= 41 Union Square, NEW 


Movets 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Send for Catalogue. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


118 (2M) 


TRADE {JOSEPH G/LLOTT 
MARS, WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


SA Vids, SE 
Best EsTaBLISHED,I824, 


Tortoise Shell 
SEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
im of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
init Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
fam Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 

lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. fend for 
Satalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Maas. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y.- 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richness of 


15522 HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray S8t., N.Y. 


tone. Catalogue free. 155 zz 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 
House and Sign Painter, 


No.7 Avon Street, 
COR. WASHINGTON. 


Agents Wanted. ¥ 


Warten“ all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). “tn men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per 
manent employment and choice territory. For further r 
to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


W In every State, MEN OF GOOD Ap- 
ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New Illustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamic- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
asalary. Correspondence invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, Ke. Address A.D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. l6la 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage, by 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOPE- 

DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE «& 
ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 1200 ages 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 

TENRY 8S. ALLEN, 
142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 


157 eow 


THE HIDDEN HAND! 


END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
BISMARCK: His Private Letters and Per- 
sonal Memoranda, wiih the Au- 
thentic Story of what he has been doing in Europe. 
‘“‘A very romance of diplomacy and war.” Historical 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. SPECIAL TERMS given to Canvassers to push 
this live book NOW. Send for Circular. 
1574 FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


RITCHIE & SONS, Mies 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the 
illustration of the PH YWSICAL SCIENC 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E.S. Rircu1E & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and J. Du- 
t , Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trica "Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 
sco and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 

to. Import goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


Ritchie’ s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, price 15 cents, sent on — (When writ- 


ing, please mention this journa 118zz 
FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, 
$22,527. 
nfs 2 22,527. 
GOLDING: ¥ort if 
for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
Sor new Illustrated Catal 
GOLDING & CO, Manuf re. Fort- Hilt 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY : 
Slines; $5,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
Bay NO EXPENSE, except for ink 
Outfits from $lup = 


\\ win Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
ING PRESS and te outfit for $7, = 
nd paper. 
procuring GOLDING’S OFFI‘ end 
two 3c. stam 


all applicants, It con- 


about 150 pages, and full desctiptions, 
prices and directions for Planting over 1200 


led FREE to 
s colored plate, 500 engravings, 


varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ftc. 


Invaluable to all. 


Bend for it. 


D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


School, Church, 


Hal 


Furniture, 


Of the 
terns. 


only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal. 

MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


l, and Office 


most improved pat- 
The FEARLESS is the 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 cents, ay pote 10 
ASSA . 


Boys and GIRLS 
ints 4 line; $3, 
ort- Sq., Boston, ~ 
oY our Own 
lars etc, Every Business Man should have one. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


ay} 40f 
ur 


pavoqyonig 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


| 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
ge of and Tin, mounted 
e Rotary Hangings, for Churches. 
Schools, Ports, Fartories Court. -houses, Firé 
Tower Clocks. ete. Fully Warranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
_ & Tirr, 102 td invinuatl, 


PERRY & CO,’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 
Pen is siam Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
PERRY & CoO. Tendon. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams St., New York. 
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THE LIVERWORT. 

BY W. W. BAILEY. 
Blue-eyed blossom, somewhere sleeping, 
While the winter clouds are weeping, 


Dream you now of sunny hills, 
Of mossy, fern-engirdled rills ? 


How I long to see expand 

The velvet figures of thy hand; 

To catch thy smile so full of glee, 
And play at hide-and-seek with thee! 


For thou wert with me when, a child, 
I wandered in the woodlands wild, 
And peopled every glade with things 
Too marvelous for manhood’s springs. 


And still, however changes came 

To me, thou hast remained the same,— 
The simple, pure, delicious joy 

I knew thee when I roamed, a boy. 


4 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


SALARY Cuts.—Cui bono? Who derives the benefit 
from the public schools of the city ? The teachers? By 
no means. They earn a hard and precarious living by 
their labor, but the benefits inure to the citizens. A 
bill to reduce the salaries of teachers should be entitled 
“A bill for the gradual abolition of free public schools.” 
That is what we are coming to, in the course of time, 
provided the influences now at work shall continue to 
retain and exert their power. 
year—why not take off another ten per cent. next 
year? Will the arguments that are considered valid 
now, be invalid then? No one pretends that the teach- 
ers are over-paid, but merely that, by a little pressure, 
judiciously administered, they could be forced to take 
less. At this very moment teachers are under-paid, 


by whatever standard you value their work. Why, not 
one-fifth of them can even afford to subscribe for a 
school journal !—Maryland School Journal. 


Ten per cent. off this 


— We are beginning to learn that mere intellectual 
training is not a certain preventive of immoral or 
vicious lives. Ignorance is undoubtedly, in a general 
sense, the mother of vice and degradation. But the 
statistics of our prisons prove conclusively that some- 
thing more is needed in the training of our youth, if we 
would preserve them from crime, than reading, writing, 
geography, and arithmetic. There must be also some 


means of earning an honest living; habits of industry, 
and fixed principles of virtue.—Rev. C. A. Staples, in 
School Com. Report, Providence, R. I. 


— The time necessarily spent at school by our teach- 
ers cannot average less than six hours a day for teachers 
of primary schools, nor less than seven hours a day for 
teachers of other grades; and, more than this, the 
teachers of the high and grammar schools average at 
least another hour a day, in preparing and correcting 
written exercises, given in connection with regular 
recitations. Most of these teachers, who are best in 
their grade, also want two or three hours daily for read- 
ing the news of the day, periodicals, magazines, and at- 
tention to special courses of reading or study, with a 


view to improvement in the substance and methods of 
their instruction,—all of which may be considered legit- 
imate school-work.— Wm. E. Buck, Supt. Pub. Schools, 


Manchester, N. H. 

— Publie-school education is undergoing an ordeal 
at present. We predict that the end of the whole mat- 
ter will be an extension of educational privileges, not 
only in a scholastic direction, but also in an artistic di- 


tection. Provisions for the education of hand and eye, 


as a preparation for manual pursuits, are destined to 
be made. Our country needs more skilled labor. We 
have enough brute labor. Dr. J. D. Runkle, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is fast 
solving the problem of manual education. With the 
generosity which characterizes a true reformer, he has 
traveled far and wide to spread the good news, for the 
achievements made at the Institute of Technology, un- 
der the guiding influence of its honored president, de- 


serve to be called tidings of great joy to all the people. 
Dr. Runkle is entitled to a niche in the educational 
temple for what he has already done, and we expect 
much more to be done by him in the future.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


— When the mind is distracted, either by an in- 
ternal feeling or an external object, it can not give at- 
tention ; and without attention there-can not be recol- 
lection, because the mind can not recall what it has not 
made its own. What is the literal meaning of aften- 
tion ? A stretching toward. How can there be a long- 
ing for anything, a stretching toward it, if it fails to 
interest ? Now let us look at this word. Inter, between, 
and esse, be. How can we bring others to be within 


that into which we ourselves have not entered ?—R. M. 
Sutherland, in Ohio Ed. Journal. 


— A project is on foot to hold an educational con- 
ference, composed of English and American teachers, 
and friends of education, in England, during the com- 
ing summer. It is assumed that a large number of 
persons interested in education will visit the exposition 
at Paris, and in so doing will pass through England ; 
and it is thought that in this case it could be made con- 
venient and pleasant to stop a few days in London, 
or some other suitable place, and make the acquaint- 
ance of, and hold council with, their English brethren. 
We vote for the conference. We think it would do 


good. And the only difficulty in the matter is, as it 
occurs to us, whether there can be assembled in Eng- 
land at any one time a representative body of American 
educators.— Penn. School Journal. 


— Our schools need generally more material for illus- 
trating the subjects taught. The best school museums 
are not always those that please us most as we look at 
them. Those are best in which the pupils have most 
identified themselves with the collection. The interest 
of collecting deepens the impression of the knowledge 
illustrated. A few pieces illustrating the local geology, 
or the native woods, may be gathered with such dis- 
criminating instruction suggested by each, that it shall 
be of more value than a more showy and more costly 
collection.— Hachange. 

— There is more than a grain of truth in the asser- 
tion of some enemies of the public school, as now man- 
aged in our towns and cities, that education should be 
restricted to the elements, and leave the rest to be sup- 
plied by voluntary effort. If they would permit us to 
prescribe the studies we consider essential to a good 
education, we think there would be no fault found by 
the advocates of an advanced course under the patronage 


of the State. For example, we consider drawing, polit- 
ical economy, the higher mathematics, Latin, German, 
and religion, essential branches.— Burnes’ Hd. Monthly. 


— The honor of our land has been increased by the 
consciousness of the freedom of moral and intellectual 
expression. The soul, released from fetters, expands 
her wings with alacrity. With its powers in free play, 
human nature multiplies its proofs of ‘ nobler excellency 


till they are as many as the changes of the kaleidoscope. 
Forms of love and moulds of thought, like a multitude 
of blossoms upon one parent stalk, have been evolved to 
the enlargement of the scope of social benevolence and 
activity, from that life of freedom which is lived easiest 
on our own soil—C. C. Lord, in Granite Month/y. 

— There will be much local satisfaction that Super- 
intendent A. P. Stone has decided to decline his call to 
become one of the Boston school supervisors, finding 


his charge of Springfield’s school system a more con- 
genial, if less profitable, field of work. — Springfield 
Republican. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION.—(1.) 


Our school systems have been of slow but steady 
growth. The various parts, from the primary schoo 
to the university, have each a separate origin and his 
tory, growing out of the wants of society as civilization 
has advanced. The common school is at once the child 
and the mother of the State, and in its historic growth 
has taken on such forms and appliances as society 
seemed to demand, and has yielded to such formative 
influences as the growth and changes of social and busi- 
ness life have required. What we call school systems 
are but the aggregate of the trial-attempts of the past 
in practice and in legislation, to bring to pass the solu- 
tion of one problem,—namely, given, an infant child to 
secure the useful and intelligent citizen. 


One of the first principles to be established is, that 
every child should receive a fair share of education. 
History tells, and repeats the story, of the slowness of 
the great mass of the people to accept and adopt so 
cardinal and vital a policy. In theory, this doctrine 
lay at the foundation of our State and National Govern- 
ments. Winslow, Winthrop, and Williams were advo- 
cates of a system of sound learning, both in the school 
and the college. Domestic education in New England 
was the first care of the founders, and in 1642 it was 
ordered in the Court of Plymouth, “that the selectmen 
of every town in the several precincts and quarters 
where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their 
brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that none of them 
shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families 
as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, 
their children and apprentices so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of’ twenty 
shillings for each neglect therein.” Not to keep and 
maintain the schools required by law, has been an in- 
dictable offence in Massachusetts since 1647. Attend- 
ance at school, if not enforced by law, was sustained by 
a strong public sentiment. Legal compulsion in attend- 
ance, is the modern feature which our own times enact 
to protect the State from the greater dangers and wider 
encroachments of vice and ignorance. 

The second principle is, that the property of the State 
should be responsible for the education of its children. 
Admitting the first principle, which is now almost an 
educational axiom, it required years of growth to reach 
the next period, of free education of all the children of 
the people. To incorporate this principle into the policy 
of even enlightened people, it has cost volumes of argu- 
ment and years of wordy warfare. What seems to us 
so plain and well-established as these two principles, 
were at one time the issues over which battles,—polit- 
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ical, ecclesiastical, and sccial,—were fought and won on 
either side. Growing out of these two principles are 
practical matters of vital importance, such as the pro- 
vision for school-buildings, furnishings, teachers, books, 
etc., all of which had their settlement in the local, rather 
than general legislation. 

The New-England States and the country generally, 
long ago passed through these two periods of school 
history, and have now entered upon the third epoch,— 
namely, that of school unity and system as secured by 
school supervision. Schools of various grades have been 
established, the children have more or less generally 
attended them, and the people have more or less gener- 
ously supported them. But we can readily see that the 
several parts of this educational work could never become 
a complete and harmonious whole, without some great 
controlling, unifying power. The diversity of origin, 
the plan, spirit, work, and success of the various school 
agencies testify to the need of a central administration, 
which should embrace all the parts in its comprehensive 
control and impulse. To this subject of school super- 
vision, its scope, and the objects to be accomplished, we 
shall invite our readers in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 


© GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT—(V,) 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 
' 


The third sub-direction of the general directions given 
in the last paper is of especial importance. There is no 
bondage more irksome than that of the lexicon; and the 
prevailing frequent and careless reference to the diction- 
ary, that gives the pupil the meaning of a word ina partic- 
ular place to-day which he forgets to-morrow, does little 
more for him than ruin his memory. In both Greek 
and Latin, the derived and compounded words greatly 
out-number the so-called stem words; and if the pupil 
has a vocabulary of five hundred of the latter, and has 
learned to use his eyes, he does not need a lexicon much 
in Greek and Latin of ordinary difficulty. The teacher 
should see to it that his pupils acquire a vocabulary of 
the sort mentioned. This can easily be done by giving 
them ten or twenty stem words a day, taken from the 
lesson which they are to read next, until the list num- 
bers five hundred or six hundred words. In making 
such a list, scientific refinement should be avoided, 
especially in the matter of carrying a word so far back 
that its connection with the stem is difficult to see, 
whether from the point of view of form or of meaning, 
though such connection may be clearly enough estab- 
lished by comparison with other Indo-European lan- 
guages. Words of doubtful etymology should not be 
admitted into the groups. We should give nothing to 
our pupils which is not established, and aim here, as 
elsewhere, to be practical. Though we should not refine 
in making such lists, we should make them scientifically, 
and shall do well to supplement Liddell and Scott and 
Andrews, or White and Riddle, by George Curtius’s 
Griechische Etymologie, which has appeared in a good 
translation (2 vols., London, Murray, 15s. each), and is 
certainly a book that every teacher of Greek and Latin 
ought to know. The Italian index in this work (almost 
wholly Latin of course) runs through nineteen octavo 
pages. A large lexicon, such as those mentioned above, 
is necessarily behind the latest results, and cannot pos- 
sibly be so trustworthy in etymologies as the special 
work of Curtius. But still, if the teacher has nothing 
but his one lexicon, he should not be deterred from 
making lists, since the great mass of etymologies are 
certain. Beyond those that are not certain he should 
not go, for fear that he shall teach as facts what after- 
wards may have to be unlearned as fancies, — always a 
mischievous and unfortunate thing to do. It has been 
objected that it is sometimes difficult to see the connec- 
tion between the derived and the stem word, even when 
such connection is certain. This is true, but it is also 
true that when once such connection is pointed out, it 
will generally be remembered. Itis true also that when 
once the habit is formed of putting words into groups 


or families, this will be done with a sort of intuitive 
ease that is surprising. The intent of the sub-direction 
now under consideration is to save unnecessary work, 
and above that to teach a philosophic method, but let it 
not be thought that it does away with the necessity of 
work altogether. There is no more pernicious idea 
than that of learning a language “in six easy lessons.” 
All the work, however, that we do should tell, and as 
little effort as possible be expended without return. 

To the question, when we should begin to apply the 
principles laid down, there can be but one answer,—we 
must apply them from the very beginning. For the scien- 
tific method, the method of observation and of depend- 
ence upon oneself, is applicable to the very first sen- 
tence which the pupil meets in his book of exercises. 
It does not seem to the writer, that it is necessary to 
change the present courses of study in Greek and Latin 
in the preparatory schools, either as regards the authors 
or the amounts read. If the amount which we read 
now be read in the right way, it will be enough to in- 
sure the pupil’s ability to read authors of average diffi- 
culty at sight, when he enters college; and the authors 
now read in the schools are sufficiently easy to begin 
with. From the first, the pupil should have a clear idea 
of what it is proposed to do; that there is solid work to 
be done; that during the first year or two in particu- 
lar, much grammar and many words are to be com- 
mitted to memory; that little by little his capital will 
become greater, dnd it will be more and more possible 
for him to depend upon himself; and that ultimately he 
will be able to read Greek and Latin with satisfaction, 
if not ease. To such an appeal as this, hardly any boy 
or girl will fail to respond, and the writer is much mis- 
taken if, with no more time than is now given to Greek 
and Latin in the schools, the amount read during the 
last year or two will not be much greater than it now 
is, because to read will be a pleasure. 

A difficulty will here suggest itself to the teacher who 
accepts the views that have been advanced and pro- 
poses to put them into practice. How shall he make 
sure that his.pupils prepare their regular lessons in this 
way ? For itis not only necessary that more or less 
reading at sight should be done in the class-room under 
the teacher’s correction, but that a// /essons should be 
read so. If, in addition to his regular examinations, 
the teacher will hold frequent written examinations, say 
once a month, at which his pupils shall be required 
simply to translate, as nearly literally as possible, into 
good, vigorous English a half-page or page of properly 
easy Greek or Latin which they never have seen, and 
will make their marks depend somewhat upon this ex- 
ercise, he will not only insure their getting their lessons 
by the sight method, but will also make recourse toa 
literal translation worse than useless even to an indo- 
lent student. For few pupils will dare to come to an 
examination where they must depend solely upon them- 
selves after having used a plan in getting their lessons 
that is essentially one of dependence, a careless use of 
the lexicon, a constant reference to notes, and worst of 
all a pernicious use of so-called literal translations. 

The books used for reading at sight in the class-room, 
to be taken up whenever there is time and read without 
previous study, should at first be as easy as possible; 
and are all the better if their contents are cut up into 
short extracts complete in themselves. There are many 
such books. In Greek, to mention them in the arder of 
their difficulty, we have Phillpott’s Selections from 
Xenophon, two 16mo vols., the first containing selec- 
tions from the Hellenica, the second from the Anahasis 
(Macmillan, London and New York); Abbott’s Selee- 
tions from Lucian (Rivingtons, London); Keep’s Sto- 
ries from Herodotus (Harper & Brothers) ; and Merry’s 
Fourth Greek Reader, containing extracts mainly from 
Homer and Herodotus (Macmillan). Easier than any 
of these, probably, will be the First Greek Reader and 
the Second Greek Reader; now about to be published by 
the Clarendon Press (Macmillan). In Latin there are 


Bennett’s Hasy Latin Stories for Beginners (Riving- 


tons); Wright’s Seven Kings of Rome, abridged from 
the First Book of Livy (Macmillan); the much- 
slighted, but excellent Cornelius Nepos, in various edi- 
tions; and Walford’s Selection of Interesting and De- 
scriptive Passages from Cicero, in 3 vols., 16mo (Mac- 
millan). 

Two suggestions yet remain to be made. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to review aloud past lessons, now so well 
understood that matters of detail will not prevent read- 
ing currently. This accustoms the mind to the strange 
idioms very rapidly. Wittenbach says in the preface 
to his ’Exioyai ‘Iorogixaid that at eighteen he knew no 
Greek worth mentioning, and that dissatisfied with the 
progress which he was making in his studies in general 
with the professors whom he was hearing, he determined 
to go over the ground he had covered again under the 
guidance of his own feelings. He did so, but at. first 
without satisfaction. Presently he chanced upon the 
Memorabilia, and became interested in it. In reading 
and studying this work he made it a rule never to begin 
a section without reperusing the preceding one, nor 
a chapter or book without going over the preceding 
chapter or book a second time; and finally, after having 
finished the work in this manner, he read the whole 
again in course. What was the effect of this repeti- 
tion? That after then undertaking Homer, whom he 
found too hard, he returned to Xenophon and read all 
his works, except the Memorabilia, four times in four 
months. 

It is an excellent plan also, to commit passages to 
memory, especially passages of poetry, since poetry is 
easier both to learn and to remember than prose. This 
aids greatly in acquiring a vocabulary. Young persons 
take interest in this, and since they are young do it 
easily. 

To conclude a discussion already continued too long, 
it is true that by the method at sight the first object 
that the pupil sets himself is simply to learn what his 
author is saying. And in doing this he should be urged 
to work rapidly, to pass as soon as the meaning of one 
sentence is seen immediately to the next, and not to 
dwell too long upon sentences that are difficult. A sen- 
tence equally difficult with one whose meaning is hard 
to grasp to-day may be very easy to understand a month 
from now. But when the lesson has been read in this 
way, there remains a proper use of the lexicon, and, in the 
first and second year of reading, a careful study of good 
notes, that must be strongly insisted upon. The pupil 
must use his lexicon much in determining shades of 
meaning and in bettering his rendering, and systemat- 
ically in etymologyzing; and many facts in syntax and 
much other valuable matter will be given by good notes 
that otherwise he might slur over or never learn. 

To be able to read Greek and Latin at sight is cer- 
tainly not all that we should aim at in our study of 
these languages, but it is just as certainly the first thing 
to be done; and no exhaustive study of history, art, an- 
tiguities, philology, or Hteratare, ig without it. 


Lfs 


EARLY BUDS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


— 


We have coaxed the willows into putting forth their 
silky catkins; “ Pussies,” children call them, with 
whom they are especial favorites. Perhaps “ bunnies” 
would have been a better name for them, as they look, 
in one stage of their development, more like rabbits 
than kittens. We say that they are dear to children: 
they are dear to us all. Whether it is because they 
come so early, — even before the trailing-arbutus or the 
hepatica,—or whether it is owing to old associations, we 
do not know. No subsequent flower-forms, even when 
fragrant or gay with color, charm us as do these har- 
bingers of Spring, these downy tufts protruding from 
polished brown scales. The staminate catkins are still 
prettier when they begin to be dotted by the red and 
yellow anthers. The willows are diccious plants,—the 


pistils are in other flowers and on distinct trees, often . 
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. quite remote. Bees help to establish relations between 


the divorced parties. In afew weeks they will swarm 


over these early flowers. 

The alders are, in our mind, always associated with 
the willows. Their catkins appear simultaneously. 
They have been hanging as “tags” from the branches 
all winter. In the house we can easily persuade them 
into bloom, when they develop into long, graceful tas- 
sels. We do the same thing with the hazel boughs and 
those of the aspen and balm-of-gilead. But one of the 
prettiest things to force is the Forsythia of the gardens, 
whose yellow blossoms will come out in the house a 
month or more in advance of those out of doors. The 
bright bells fill one’s room with color; they are “a joy 
forever.” 

A few weeks since we received a little paper box, from 
an unknown corrrspondent. Aware of no dark deed we 
had committed, we did not fear fulminating compounds, 
and opened it with confidence. Within, on a cushion 
of cotton-wool, sat fair arbutus, — blushing, beautiful, 
sweet-breathed as she is when, upturning the fine 
needles, one finds her in the forest. One of the pleas- 
antest features of our profession is this occasional spon- 
taneous recognition by some unknown reader, whom it 
has been our good fortune to please. We are delighted 
to feel that we have cheered one hour in anybody’s life ; 
to have carried our flowers, though merely rhetorical, to 
the bed-side of the sick, or to the home of the sorrow- 
ing. Our own joy in Nature is profound; we are 
glad when we can share it with another. 


VARIETIES. 


— A little deaf-and-dumb girl was once asked by a 
lady, who wrote the question on a slate: “ What is 
prayer?” The little girl took the pencil and wrote the 
reply : “ Prayer is the wish of the heart.” 


— “The history of the higher education of society 
shows that classical schools have had to depend on the 
enlightened liberality of a few noble and generous 
benefactors.” 

—A traveler, interrogating a backwoodsman, received 
brief but pertinent answers, thus: ‘“ Whose house is 
this?” “ Moggs’.” “Of what built ?” “ Logs.” “ Any 
neighbors ?” “ Frogs.” “ What is the soil?” “ Bogs.” 
“The climate ?” “ Fogs.” “ What do you live on ?” 
“ Hogs.” “How do you catch them ?” “ Dogs.” 

— How much good some people would do in the 
world, if they were only sure of getting high reward or 
good pay for it. Uncertainty in this respect keeps 
many persons of small faith from doing much good. 
That nature is the most noble that seeks to do good for 
humanity, and lets the reward part take care of itself; 
it is more interested in helping to accomplish some 
noble work, than in engineering for the mere appro- 
bation of its fellow-men. Let us all have faith in 
doing good, and the reward that comes from the hearty 
interest therein. It will expand our natures, and, in 
the end, heap great rewards upon us by developing us 
to a sphere beyond that which we had anticipated, and 
this certainly should be a reward that is well worth our 
best powers to obtain. N. 


— A little girl being asked, of what the earth was 
composed, promptly replied, “Land, and water, and 
dirt.” Not a bad answer. 

— To the committee of a prominent school of art, 
Mr. Ruskin wrote lately from Oxford: “Nothing can 
advance art in any district of this accursed, machine 
and devil-driven England, until she changes her mind 
on many things, and my time for talking is past.” 

— Here is a title of a book taken from the catalogue 
of the fair at Leipsic: Goring, uber die Porabrommet- 
asulphenylpropiousauere und die Netasulphenylpropri- 
onsauere.” 

— “The middle schools are more desirable places than 
the college to lay the foundations not of scholarship 
only, but the highest qualities of manly character.” 


THE RECENT ASSAULT ON THE NORMAL 


SCHOOLS. * 


REV. A. D. MAYO. 


BY 


[A lecture delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., July, 1877.) 


It is now only forty years since the first normal 
school in America began its modest career, on July 5d, 
1839, with three scholars, under Cyrus Pierce, in the 
historical old village of Lexington, Mass. It was a be- 
ginning fraught with results upon the education of the 
American people not less auspicious than the memor- 
able skirmish that, sixty-four years before, had inau- 
gurated Republican government in the Western conti- 
nent. Horace Mann was one of those prophets who are 
called enthusiasts, or madmen, in their own generation, 
but are finally enrolled among the “solid men of the ages.” 
He never flashed out a more vital paragraph upon the 
sleepy schoolmasters of thirty-five years ago than when 
he said: “I believe normal schools to be a new instru- 
mentality in the advancement of the race. I believe 
that, without them, free schools themselves would be 
shorn of their strength and their healing power, and 
would at length become merely charity schools, and 
thus die out in fact and in form. Neither the art of 
printing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free press, nor free 
suffrage, can long exist, to any beneficial and salutary 
purpose, without schools for the training of teachers ; 
for, if the character and qualification of teachers be al- 
lowed to degenerate, the free schools will become pauper 
schools, and the pauper schools will produce pauper 
souls, and the free press will become a false and licen- 
tious press, and ignorant voters will become venal voters, 
and through the medium and guise of republican forms, 
an oligarchy of profligate and flagitious men will govern 
the Jand; nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate tri- 
umph of all-glorious Christianity itself must wait the 
time when knowledge shall be diffused among men 
through the instrumentality of good schools. Cviled 
up in this institution, as in a spring, there is a vigor 
whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres.” 

The success of this first venture was followed by the 
establishment of the State Normal School at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1844, under the principalship of David Per- 
kins Page. Thus planted on the two great seed-tields 
of the Republic,—the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
first of States in the establishment of the common school, 
and always foremost in the intelligence of the people; 
and the Empire State, always the training-school of the 
executive political genius of the nation ;— the normal 
school struck roots that have spread from Maine to 
California. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, for 1875, shows that 139 institutions called 
normal schools are now supported in the United States. 
This does not include the large number of public train- 
ing schools and normal departments in private acad- 
emies that aim at similar results. Neither does it take 
account of the organization under the common-school 
system, of the teachers’ conventions, institutes, and 
local associations, for occasional instruction in the art 
of teaching. But it should never be forgotten that this 
vast machinery for elevating the professional rank of 
the teacher, is the child of that old normal school at 
Lexington, and is the best-beloved daughter of Horace 
Mann, the father of the new education in America. 
During sixty-five years of the first century of the re- 
public, there was always on the ground a group of emi- 
nent teachers in popular and collegiate education; but 
the vast majority of the people engaged in public in- 
struction hardly conceived the idea of a profession of 
pedagogy. The one service of Horace Mann which will 
link his name with the fathers of the new republic, was 
his broad, intense, and profound conception of the abso- 
lute necessity of such a profession; his untiring labors 
for the elevation of the teacher; his inauguration of the 
first group of normal schools in the East, and his pio- 
neer Western work, in the new education at Antioch 


College, Ohio, 


When we consider how hard it is to do anything 
above the average intelligence in a country where all 
things come, at last, to the test of the numerical major- 
ity; how many rival interests and scholastic jealousies 
among the educated, and what stolid ignorance among 
great masses of the people, were to be overcome; the 
progress toward the creation of a true professional class 
of competent teachers in the United States is one of the 
wonders of our wonder-working era. That few of the 
oldest of these State normal schools should be able to 
stand the fire of the high critical expert in normal train- 
ing; that the majority of them should be normal schools 
chiefly in name; that the training schools should too 
often flood the cities that support them with half-fledged 
and clamorous claimants for positions in the public ser- 
vice; that a great many of the local, and even State 
conventions, should be only pleasant summer picnics 
with a mild educational flavor; that the institutes should 
so often be ridden by the ‘old’ school “man of the sea,” 
who parades his own conceit and stupidity before a crowd 
of admiring rural schoolma’ams, — all this affords an 
ample target for the sharp-shooters, journalistic and 
pe lagogic, who, from their high olympic stools, fly the 
arrows of their abstract theories against all growing 
things in the republic. But this is only saying of the 
normal school, and its group of associated agencies, what 
can be said of every American institution yet in the 
gristle,—of America itself. The thing to be done,—the 
creation of a national professional class of men and 
women competent to handle the American common school 
in all its grades, according to the best modern methods, 
in the most compact, effective, and economical way, is 
one of the essentials of our new national life. The 
methods of doing this, so far, have been largely exper- 
imental, always improving; and are now, on the whole, 
in a far more hopeful state than ever, for an intelligent 
judgment and judicious reformation. 

For one thing the American people so far have shown 
themselves competent,—to find out when a good thing is 
trying to get itself rooted in the national constitution, 
and honestly working to doa valuable service in the 
best way. It is to this stubborn determination to give 
fair play toa good thing, far more than to any very 
general appreciation of our new methods of education, 
that we ascribe the admirable spirit in which the assault 
of the enemies of the normal school has been repelled 
during the past year. When the critical conflict came 
off in the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1840, in 
which the board of education, Horace Mann, and the 
normal school, were saved to America, it could be said 
that the victory was won by a few men. But it is a 
notable fact that, last winter, when the governor of 
New York led the forlorn hope of ignorance and bigotry 
to a final charge on the free higher education and normal 
schools of that commonwealth; and the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts set itself to block the wheels of this department 
of the public-school system; there was hardly a speech 
by legislator or schoolmaster which found its way into 
the public press. The common sense and right-minded 
will of the people of New York and New England 
opened before this eager phalanx of assailants like the 
vast realm of the Adirondack wilderness to a band of 
amateur explorers, into which the deeper they penetrate 
the more hopelessly they are lost. The -faintest show 
of statistics and argument overwhelmed this band of nor- 
mal-school critics, and exposed the deplorable ignorance, 
the petty jealousy, or the un-American, ecclesiastical 
animus of the movement. With due allowance for the 
popular panic that always accompanies a season of 
“hard times” in the country, the appropriations, State 
and local, for popular education have been remarkably 
liberal during the past year. And never was the deter- 
mination of the Northern American people to insist on 
the superior training of teachers so unmistakably put, 
as during the past year of industrial anxiety and polit 
ical peril in every State from Maine to Oregon. 


It is now settled that the common-school system at 
present on the ground is to be the basis of the permanent 
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educational establishment of the American people. All 
its modifications will be in the line of superior efficiency, 
consolidation, economy of money and power. ‘The at- 
tempt of a ring of Roman Catholic bishops to upset the 
American common school will have an outcome that may 
well be pondered by every priesthood which dreams that 
the United States of America is to be governed by any 
religious or irreligious sect, or clerical or anti-clerical class. 
The howl of the stupid economy that would save money 
this year by turning out a generation of ignorant and 
vicious young people next year, is being laughed out of 
doors, and if laughing will not suffice, will be put down 
in a more summary way at the polls. The last assault 
on the higher education by the American imitators of a 
superior European class, led by a few secular politicians, 
and college presidents with continental university aspi- 
rations, has not disturbed the regular ongoing of a single 
high school in New England. 


The final demonstration against a cultivated teaching- 
class by the army of “nice young women” and their 
friends and instructors, who instinctively feel that the 
normal school is death to their aspirations, will share 
the same fate. The United States Commissioner of 
Education expresses the opinion that this last wave of 
opposition to the common school that has just swept 
across the continent has made no appreciable mark ; it 
is the receding swash of a storm that “blew over” a 
quarter of a century ago. 

But this confidence in the stability of our American 
system of public instruction must not be confounded 
with the blind, obstinate defence of every educational 
method forced upon us by the temporary. necessities of 
a growing country. There are reasons, even, for the 
senseless onslaught, as well as the cultivated criticism 
upon our present ways of developing a profession of 
public instruction. It has long been apparent to the 
influential friends of the public-school system, that its 
different departments are too widely extended; too often’ 
working at cross-purposes; superficial and wasteful in 
the application of power, no less than the use of money. 
Nobody is to be specially censured that it is so. In- 
deed, the present condition of normal education is greatly 
due to the same people who now hold it up to the rid- 
icule of the tax-paying community. Our normal and 
training-school has risen to its present state in the face 
of the incredulity or the active opposition of influential 
classes. Often the school authorities and the leading 
teachers of the public schools, to say nothing of college 
presidents and professors, have been its open or secret 
foes. Its best, work is baffled and distracted by the 
narrow prejudice and official tyranny of men in the supe- 
rior positions of grammar and high-school masters, who 
know so well how to confuse and subjugate the young 
woman-graduate who is placed under their supervision. 
The local school committee has the power, which it often 
uses, to deprive the young, poorly-paid girls who teach 
in the country school-houses, of the benefit of the insti- 
tute and convention that is their only opportunity for 
an outlook beyond the narrow district horizon. It is 
not wonderful that a yearly wrangle in the Legislature 
over the moderate appropriation for the State normal 
school, should disgust, and finally dislodge, many of our 
wisest and most effective teachers from positions so un- 
certain and thankless. Asa natural result of coming 
up in the face of such a dust-storm, our system for train- 
ing teachers is, doubtless, open to serious objections, 
which may be frankly confessed by their friends with- 
out impeachment of the cause they have so deeply at 


heart. 
(Concluded next week.] 


— Changes are developing every day,—but all 
changes are not improvements. Time tests the real 
value, and establishes them as improvements, or not, 
according to which class they belong. Genuine im- 
provements are desirable,—mere changes are not, un- 
less they become a medium through which improve- 


FROM A SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
JOURNAL.—(IV.). 


JuLy 26, 1861. 

Last night I had not sufficient courage to venture 
out on uncertainties, so I came to good Mrs. Sampson’s 
little home; her son is the clerk of the district. She 
told me that Mrs. Brown, at whose house I spent the 
terrible night, was once a beautiful young girl, who left 
her Eastern home and came here with her husband, a 
hard, cruel man. Sickness, poverty, and unkindness 
have made her the wreck she is. She also informed 
me that her only daughter taught school for a number 
of years. ‘All you need is a reputation,” said the old 
lady, as she bade me good-night. 

I presume there are two kinds of teachers, as there 


are two kinds of artists. Some produce perfect works 
in early youth, lifted above the fatiguing path of devel- 
opment as if through predestination. Genius only 
strikes into its own path with the certainty of instinct ; 
but small talent, such as I possess, must ever take refuge 
in observation and calculation. 


AuGust 3, 1861. 

Last evening I found several ladies awaiting me at 
my boarding-place. The object of the visit was to ac- 
quaint me with the fact that I had been selected to pre- 
sent a flag made by the ladies of the place, to a com- 
pany of volunteers who leave from this section in a few 
days. To decline the honor would have been equivalent 
to saying, I am not equal to the task. People expect 
teachers to know every thing. Hard problems, puzzles, 
etc., are stored up ad infinitum, and a good supply is 
on hand at every station. When Socrates was asked to 
deliver an oration upon a certain occasion, he replied, 
“Tam not prepared,” and persistently refused to open 
his mouth. I am sorry I had not the moral courage to 
imitate his example. 

Avucust 7, 1861. 

After a great deal of anxiety, and a greater waste of 
paper, | managed to write a little speech commencing 
with, “Take this banner; may it wave,” — which it 
managed to do rather prematurely. I stood up in a 
lumber-wagon; the wind blew a perfect gale, and when 
I had fairly begun my speech, it wrapped the flag, which 
was supported near me, about me; when I emerged 
from its ample folds, I could not recall a single word of 
what I had committed. I stammered forth a few in- 
coherent sentences, and then I was cheered vociferously, 
and lifted down from my elevated position amidst the 
discharge of several volleys of musketry. 

So now I have made my debut as a public speaker. 
Toasts were next in order, and a prim maiden lady, who 
is considered very literary, suggested that I send one 
up to be read by the gentleman occupying the wagon- 
box. I declined; she persisted, otfering to dictate one 


to me. I took the pencil and wrote: “ May our streets 
be trod by freemen, and our graves be filled with traitors.” 
It was thundered forth in a loud voice. Alas! I had 
made an 0 of my a in graves, consequently it was but 
faintly applauded. It was amended by explaining that 
no doubt Miss Miller thought that if they were all in 
the groves they could be hanged tothe trees. A teacher 
should never identify him or herself with political 


squabbles. 
Aveust 12, 1861. 

I have incurred the displeasure of one of the most 
prominent men of the district, by sending his boy home 
to wash his face and comb his hair. In consequence 
thereof, Iam pronounced “ stuck up.” A lady called 
to see me about her little girl, that she affirms I am not 
instructing properly. In the first place, she does not 
want her to say her A B C’s upside down, nor skipping 
all about; the child, she says, knows them perfectly, if 
allowed to recite them properly. ; 

Secondly, she does not see the need of a slate and 
pencil “until she learns tocipher.” Itried to talk with 
her, but she left, saying, “You are too full of new- 
fangled notions, miss.” Fault is found with my gov- 
ernment “because,” as some of the men say, “ you never 
hear of her thrashing the boys.” In their estimation, 
I spare the rod teo much. I am not sorry that the term 


ments are finely attained. N. 


is about ended. I have found that,— 


** Naught seemed to be just the thing it should,— 
Most comfortless beds and indifferent food,— 
My tastes misunderstood.”’ 
but all difficulties seem insignificant and trivial com- 
pared with the anxiety of feeling that I have been wn- 
successful,—that my little acre has been superficially or 
falsely cultivated. 


ROBERT EMMET. 


A POEM READ AT THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH, 
3, 1878, BY J, BOYLE O’REILLY, BOSTON, 


MARCH 


Tear down the crape from the column! Let the shaft stand 
white and fair! 

Be silent the wailing music,—there is no death in the air! 

We come not in plaint or sorrow,—no tears may dim our sight: 

We dare not weep o’er the epitaph we have not dared to write! 


Come hither wlth glowing faces, the sire, the youth, and the 
child; 

This grave is a shrine for reverent hearts, and hands that are 
undefiled : 

[ts ashes are inspiration; it giveth us strength to bear, 

And sweepeth away dissension, and nerveth the will to dare. 


In the midst of the tombs, a Gravestone,—and written thereon 
no word! 

And behold, at the head of the grave, a gibbet, a torch, and a 
sword! 

And the people kneel by the gibbet, and pray by the nameless 
stone 

For the torch to be lit, and the name to be writ, and the 
sword’s red work to be done! 


With pride, and not with grief, 
We lay the century leaf 
Upon the tomb, with hearts that do not falter; 
A few brief, toiling years 
Since fell the Nation’s tears, 
And, lo! the patriot’s gibbet is an altar! 


The people that are blest 
Have him they love best 
To mount the martyr’s scaffold when they need him; 
And vain the cords that bind 
While that Nation’s steadfast mind, 
Like the needle to the pole, is true to Freedom! 


Three Powers there are that dominate the world,— 
Fraud, Force, and Right,—and two oppress the one; 

The bolts of Fraud and Force, like twins, are hurled; 
Against them ever standeth Right alone. 


Cyclopean strokes the brutal allies give,— 
Their fetters massive apd their dungeon-walls; 
Beneath their yoke weak nations cease to live, 
And valiant Right itself defenseless falls! 


Defaced is Law, and Justice slain at birth; 
Good men are broken,—malefactors thrive; 

But, when the Tyrants tower o’er the earth, 
Beneath their wheels, strong Right is still alive! 


Alive, like seed that God’s own hand has sown,— 
Like seed that lieth in the lowly furrow, 

But springs to life when wintry winds are blown! 
To-day the earth is gray,—’tis green to-morrow. 


The roots strike deep despite the ruler’s power, 
The plant grows strong with summer sun and rain, 
Till autumn bursts the deep red-hearted flower; 

And Freedom marches to the front again! 

So slept the Right, and reigned the dual Wrong, 

Unchanged, unchecked, for half a thousand years; 

In tears of blood we cried, *‘ O Lord! how long! 

And even God seemed deaf to Erin’s tears! 

But when she lay all weak and bruised and broken, 

Her white limbs seared with cruel chain and thorn, 

As bursts the cloud, the lightning word was spoken, 

God’s seed took root,—His crop of men was born 

With one deep breath began the land’s progression ; 

On every field the seeds of Freedom fell; 

Burke, Grattan, Flood, and Curran in the session,— 

Fitzgeraid, Sheares, and Emmet in the cell! 

Such teachers soon aroused the dormant nation; 

Such sacrifice insured the endless fight; 

The voice of Grattan smote Wrong’s domination,— 

The death of Emmet sealed the cause of Right! 
Richest of gifts toa nation! Death with the living crown! 
Type of ideal Manhood to the people’s heart brought down! 
Fount of the hopes we cherish,—Test of the things we do: 
Gorgon’s face for the traitor,—Talisman for the true! 

Sweet is the love of a woman, and sweet is the kiss of a child: 

Sweet is the tender strength and the bravery of the mild; 

But sweeter than all, for embracing all, is the young life’s 
peerless price,— 

The young heart laid on the altar as a nation’s sacrifice! 

How can the debt be canceled ? Prayers and tears we may give. 

But how recall the anguish of hearts that have ceased to live ? 

Flushed with the pride of genius, filled with the strength of life, 

Thrilled with delicious passion for her who would be his wife,— 

This was the heart he offered,—the upright life he gave, 

This is the silent sermon of the patriot’s nameless grave. 

Shrine of a nation’s honor,—stone left blank for a name,— 

Light on the dark horizon to guide us clear from shame,— 

Chord struck deep with the keynote, telling us what can save,— 

A Nation among the Nations,”’ or forever a nameless grave,— 

Such is the will of the martyr, the burden we still must bear, 

But even from death he reaches the legacy to share: 

He teaches the secret of Manhood, —the watchword of those 
who aspire,— 

That men must follow Freedom, though it lead through blood 
and fire! 

That sacrifice is the bitter draught that freeman still must 


quaff,— 
That every patriotic life is the patriot’s epitaph. 
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THE ASTRONOMY LESSON. 
BY S, J. EASTMAN. 


“Pye found it!” “I’ve found it!”’ said Clara one night ; 
‘* Up over the chimney, 80 round, and so bright!” 
‘And what ? little maiden,”’ I wondering said, 
‘What new light has dawned on this dear, little head 
‘Oh! up in the sky, through the trees peeping out, 
What you and dear mamma were talking about. 


It was Venus she meant, who now at her best 
Tries to dazzle us all from her throne in the West, 
And smiling upon us, in radiance mild, 

This homage had won from an innocent child. 


And then we went out ‘neath the star-spangled blue, 
Where wonder on wonder came into our view, 

The Dipper, Orion, and Pleiades fair, 

The Cross, and the Sickle, and Cassiope’s chair, 

Bright Vega, the Pole-star, and Aldebaran, 

Andromeda chained, and Jason’s bold son: 

We sought them, and learned them, and turned us to go, 
But the busy young brain was not satisfied so. 


9% 


‘“Now what are they for ?’’ she asked me at last, 

‘* And how came they there, and what holds them fast 
And then I was puzzled, and sorely perplexed ; 

For these very same queries heads older have vexed. 
Should I tell her of ** law’ that keeps each in its course ? 
Of atom, and motor, and self-evolved force, 

Which through ages on ages has followed a plan 

That no architect laid, and no author began ? 

That no purpose they have, but to shine for a day, 

Then in splendor of flame, to vanish away ? 


I could not bewilder the dear little brain, 

So eager and trusting, with answers so vain, 

And I said, as so many before me have done,— 

‘“*?T was the God who made you, my dear little one; 
And they twinkle so bright in the heavens above, 
To remind us each night, of his care and his love.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In Mr. A. F. Blaisdell’s excellent ‘‘ Outlines for a Course of 
Study in English Literature,’ published in Tuk JOURNAL 
of July 12, 1877, he mentions first in the order of study, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the English Language (condensed for ten or more reci- 
tations.)’’ It would be exceedingly gratifying to others besides 
the writer, if Mr. Blaisdell would give, in the columns of THE 
JoURNAL, his method of presenting the subject mentioned to 
a class of beginners in English literature. A. B. 

TOO MUCH SUPERVISING. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read your article, ‘‘ Does Supervision Supervise ?”’ in 
your issue of Jan. 24, and can say Amen to every sentence. 
Our nation is dying of too much *‘ Congress,’’ and Massachu- 
setts, of too much ‘‘ General Court,’’ and our Boston schools 
of too much supervising,—such as it has been. 

The writer said, years ago, our school committee ought to be 
appointed by the judges of the Supreme Court, to raise it above 
being chosen from the ‘‘slums of politics.’”’ The most ridic- 
ulous farce ever played off upon our community, prevails 
here, in appointing men, who never taught a month in their 
lives, to tell teachers, who had been in active service half a 
life-time, how to teach and how to manage pupils. The ridic- 
ulousness of this is about equivalent to appointing a tailor 
to make horseshoes, and a blacksmith, coats. 

Then, in carrying out this wise plan, the politician who 
could brawl the loudest, must be elected on the school-com- 
mittee, as a stepping-stone to further promotion; and now, 
when we have got him on the school board, in the first place, 
he knows nothing about schools; and, in the next place, he 
cares as little; for the writer has known four appointments 
made, before enough of this board could be gathered to make 
a quorum. Such was the case when we had sixty-four mem- 
bers, and the mayor and president of the common council 
thrown in, for moderators. 

Well, this ugly plan didn’t work; so something must be done. 
What ? We will reduce the committe to twenty-four. Every 
common-sense man knew this plan would soon be changed. 
So now comes the petition to the Legislature to enlarge the 
committee. Then came the supervisors, six in number, and 
$24,000 the pay. What has been the result ? The supervisors 
know not what to do, unless they usurp the duties of the su- 
perintendent; and it is no marvel that they did not, for it 
would have puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer to tell what they 
were chosen for, or what duties they were expected to perform. 
The money, to speak in the mildest terms, has been wasted, 
and it is beyond the power of any city official to tell how much 
good has been done by these supervisors. 

It has not been their fault, but that of the system. They 
did all they could find to do,—which was, to do the work of the 
Superintendent. Every body knows they were chosen for the 
Same purpose, and why should they not do the same work ? 
Is it said they examined candidates for teaching ? Yes, they 
did. And here they showed their want of adaptation to their 
duties much more than in assuming those of the superin- 


tendent ; for, what possible use could there be in examin- 
ing a girl, whois to teach A, B, C,’s, in mathematics, gram- 
mar, and all that is taught inahigh school? ‘* Too many 
cooks spoil the broth ;’ too many boards have spoiled our 
public schools; and too much study and twice too many 
branches have so attenuated our public-school system that the 
money is wasted, and a large part of it worse than wasted. 
Disband the committee; dismiss the superintendent and su- 
pervisors ; select twelve men (some of them may be found 
among this committee, superintendent, and supervisors), who 
know what schools should be, and what pupils ought to learn; 
give them a fair salary, and hold them responsible for the 


schools. The expense would be less, and the schools worth 
something. 
AN OLD TEACHER AND EX-COMMITTEEMAN. 


A SAFE RULE; BUT IS IT ALWAYS BINDING? 

When Smart and Worcester and Webster recognize only one 
pronunciation of a word, this pronunciation must be followed. 

The general and strict observance of this rule would keep 
us all, at all times, in respectable company; but it would stop 
even those changes which are in accordance with organic 
laws. One result of these laws is the tendency to recognize 
accent in words from the Latin and Greek which have dropped 
one or more syllables. Thus from constan’tia we have con’- 
stuncy; trom perseceran’tia, perserer’ance ; from penul’tima 
the orthoepists reeognize both penult’ and pe’nult; but from 
auntepenul’tima, only antepenult’. Now can any one give a 
sufficient reason why the tendency to the final, exclusive 
adoption of pe‘nult and antepe’nult should be obstructed ? 


THOROUGH WORK. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

With the explanation given by Mr. White, in his article this 
week, of what he meant by reading Latin and Greek “at 
sight,’’ there can be no apprehension that thorough work, which 
affords the genuine scholar the highest satisfaction, is to be 
discarded. Indeed, it is just that thorough work which is ab- 
solutely necessary to be done, according to the explanation 
given, before one can begin to read these languages at sight, 
that disheartens so many at the first setting out. I give here 
the first paragraph of Mr. White’s article of this week: 

** To be able to read Greek and Latin at sight, we first must 
have a suflicient knowledge of grammar to recognize at once 
the inflected forms which we meet, and must be so familiar 
with idioms as not to have them seem strange when we meet 
them ; and, secondly, we must have a sufficient vocabulary.’’ 

I italicize the most important clause in this paragraph. 
Hoc opus, hic lubor est. And all this must be accomplished 
before one will be able to read Greek or Latin ‘at sight.’ 
And yet it is not disagreable labor for the scholar. He finds it 
a never-failing source of satisfaction and pleasure to study and 
analyze these idioms. Andeven the beginner in these studies 
will find nothing to check his ardor, provided his instruction in 
the early course is properly adapted to his capacity, and duly 
adjusted to meet his requirements. What this adaptation and 
adjustment should be is, of course, a matter that lies back of 
any thing suggested in these articles by Mr. White. 

Boston, Mass.. March 7. R. L. PERKINS. 


A DIFFICULTY. 


It is claimed that we have a right to have Bible-reading, and 
other distinctively Protestant religious observances, because 
we are ina majority. Are we willing to accept the logical con- 
sequences of this position? In St. Louis the German Ration- 
alists have a majority: shall they be allowed to read Strauss as 
an anti-religious rite? In the wards of New York, where the 
Catholics have a majority, shall the priest be permitted to cel- 
ebrate mass in the public schools? In the Jewish quarters 
shall the Rabbis teach our children that the Saviour is yet to 
come, and that Jesus was an imposter? In Utah shall the 
Book of Mormon be read, and the Mormon rites celebrated in 
the public schools? When Chinamen are in the ascendant, 
will it be proper for them to set up their idols in the public 
schools? We pause for reply! ITHACA. 


FLEAY’S “GUIDE TO CHAUCER AND SPENCER.” 


Messrs. William Collins, Sons & Co., of London, have re- 
cently published this little book, by F. G. Fleay, author of 
The Shaksperian Manual. It is sold in this country at 50 
cents acopy. The first part is devoted to Chaucer; the second 
to Spencer. Separate chapters are devoted to the Life of 
Chaucer; Notes on the Sources of his Works; Chaucer’s Lan- 
guage; A most valuable chapter on the chronology of Chau- 
cer’s works; On the order in which the Canterbury Tales were 
written,—in which they should be arranged,—and closing with 
an extended list of the various editions of Chaucer. The 
same general plan is followed in the second part, with refer- 
ence to Spencer. Some idea of the work involved may be in- 
ferred from the fact that Mr. Fleay gives, in one chapter, the 
names of over three hundred poets contemporaneous with 
Spencer and Shakespeare, with the titles of their works and 
date of publication. 


The last chapter is devoted to ‘‘ After-words, on the Study of 
the older English Poets and Dramatists,’’ and is full of valua- 
ble advice to teachers of English literature. The book has 
only 125 pages, and contains all the essential facts needed in 
the study of these two authors, arranged by tables, analysis, 
ete., to be of the greatest practical value. The same publishers 
announce also Fleay’s Introduction to Shakespearian Study, 
price 50 cents,—probably a condensed edition of the author’s 
Shakesperian Manual, 

These books of Mr. Fleay must prove of great practical 
worth to teachers of English literature, for in them may be 
found, condensed into a few pages, that which could not oth- 
erwise be obtained except by consulting scores of ponderous 
volumes. The book can now be obtained only by special 
order through some importing firm; but some American pub- 
lisher may see fit to re-publish an edition in this country. 

A. F. BLAISDELL. 


ONE SESSION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

On page 102 of Thre JOURNAL is a letter with the heading, 
**One Daily Session of School.’’ The writer closes with the 
question, ** Is there any high school where this is the practice; 
and how does it work?’ In answer to this query I can say 
that itis the practice in the high school at Woburn, and has 
been for nearly a score of years. Secretary White advocated 
the plan in one of his annual reports, and qyoted from a paper 
which I prepared in explanation of it. The plan has worked 
admirably im Woburn, and I verily believe that there is not a 
single citizen of the place who would go back to the old system 
of two sessions. It has always been a wonder to me why 
other high schools have not adopted it. My faith in the wis- 
dom of our plan has never wavered for a moment, and I be- 
lieve that the high schools of Massachusetts would be greatly 
benefited by its adoption. EMERSON, 

New York, Feb. 1878. 

AN UNNECESSARY EMENDATION, 
In King Lear, Act IV., Scene I, lines 1, 2,— 


** Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d, 
Than still contemn’d and flatter’d,’’— 


it has been proposed to read ‘unknown’ for ‘and known.’ 
But ‘known,’ instead of referring to a personal object, refers 
to the following infinitive, with which it is equivalent to the 
fact of being contemned being known. The sentiment then 
is: It is better to be even such an outcast as I, but with con- 
scious worth and with the knowledge of how others regard me, 
than to be the object of inward contempt and outward. flattery, 
as is so often the case with princes whilst fortune smiles. 
SCHOOL TELEPHONES. 

Professor Barrett, of London, in a recent lecture, gave the 
following directions for making a cheap telephone: Take a 
wooden tooth-powder box, and make a hole about the size of 
a half-crown in the lid and the bottom. Take a disc of tinned 
iron, such as can be had from a preserved meat tin, and place 
it on the outside of the bottom of the box, and fix the cover on 
the other side of it. Then take a small bar-magnet, place on 
one end a small cotton or silk reel, and round the reel wind 
some iron wire, leaving the ends loose. Fix one end of the 
magnet near, as near as possible without touching, to the dise: 
and then one part of the telephone is complete. <A similar ar- 
rangement is needed for the other end. Thetwo are connected 
by the wire, and with this Professor Barrett says he has been 
able to converse at a distance of about one hundred yards. 

REPLY TO QUERY 23 (Vou. VII., No. 7). 

When Philip of Macedonia besieged Byzantum, it returned 
to its Athenian allegiance, and called upon Athens for aid, 
which being granted compelled Philip to raise the siege. Dur- 
ing the progress of this siege the city was saved from capture 
by surprise through a flash of light, which illumined the north- 
ern horizon, and betrayed the proximity of the besiegers. A 
Crescent was stamped on the Byzantine, being in honor of 
this miraculous event, and when the Turks took Constanti- 
nople, in the fifteen century, they adopted this municipal sym- 
bol as their own national device. M. J. C. 

QUERIES. 

34. Is the electricity in all substances mixed equally through- 
out, or does it gather at the ends like magnets ? Is that spark 
which is made by striking flint-rocks together, electricity ? 
Why does positive electricity repel its own kind ? 

55. Iam still haunted by the lines, ‘*‘ When I left thy shores, 
O Naxos,”’ etc. More than a year ago the authorship was 
asked in THE JOURNAL, and I’ve never been able to find it. 

36. I would like to ask, what English worthy of the nine- 
teenth century was denied a statue in Westminster Abbey ? 


37. What city is called the Athens of America, and why so ? 


Ie Our Great Premium of WeEBsTER’s UNABRIDGED 
Dictionary is still offered for Subscribers, 
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BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 14, 1878. 


Editor of Journal,—Dear Sir: 

The portrait of GEORGE PEABODY, recently isswed by 
the JOURNAL OF EpuCcATION, ts deserving of high com- 
mendation as an elegant work of art. I do not see what 
can better adorn the walls of a teacher's study, or of a 
superintendent ’s office, than such portraits of educational 
benefactors. The inspiring influence of such company 
as George Peabody, Horace Mann, Agassiz, Mrs. Wil- 
lard, Humboldt, Pestalozzi, and others must cause a 
teacher's heart to glow with a deeper enthusiasm for his 
calling. Accept my thanks for this opportunity to in- 
crease my collection of the noble men who have been 
benefactors of our race. 

Very respectfully, 

Lansing, Mich, 1878. 


W.S. TARBELL. 


Publisher Journal of Education,—Dear Sir : 

I thank you for giving the friends of education so 
good a likeness of so good a man as was GEORGE PEA- 
BODY. Every teacher must be a better teacher, and 
every man a better man, for looking upon the face of one 
who has done so much for the education of those most 
needy in our country. 

Truly yours, 

Bsoton, 1878. 


Cuas. Hutcuriys. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed on Tuesday at 1004. 

— Illinois restores capital punishment by hanging, 
and rejects the guillotine. 

— Slavery has been abolished in Cuba, by the Span- 
ish goverement. 

— John Ruskin is only sick, and will have the pleas- 
ure of reading some fine eulogies. 

— Fast day in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
has been fixed by the governors of both States, on 
April 11. 

— The Paris Exhibition will open on Wednesday, 
May 1. 

— It is expected the Danube will be opened to com- 
merce on the 20th of March. 

—Bismarck is overworked, and desires a vice-chan- 
cellor, to assist him. 

— The European Congress will meet on the 31st of 
March, at Berlin. Bismarck will probably preside. 
Lord Lyons will represent England, and Mr. Wadding- 
ton, France. 

— The war between Russia and Turkey lasted ten 
months. 

— A terrible tornado visited Atlanta, Ga., on Sun- 
day, doing great damage. 


SUPERINTENDENT Sons, of Springfield, has declined 
the position of a Boston supervisor. 


J. H. Burier, Esq., the senior partner of the firm 
of J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, died at Northamp- 
ton, on Sunday, 72 years of age. Mr. Butler has been 
engaged in the publishing business since 1832, and, in 
connection with his brothers, probably no family in 
America, save the Harpers, has had so long and so suc- 
cessful a career in the book trade. 

It is a remarkable fact that five sons, five grandsons, 


n.{and one great grandson, have followed in his steps as 


bookseller and publisher. His reputation as a business 
man has been an‘honorable one, and the old town of 


Northampton, Mass., has reared no worthier family than 


that of the Butlers. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by which the 
accommodations of all the hotels in the White Moun- 
tains have been secured for the use of the American In- 
stitute, at its sessionsin July. The headquarters of the 
Institute and the sessions will be either at Crawford’s 
or Fabyan’s. As the large houses,—the Twin Mountain, 
Fabyan’s, and Crawford’s,—are but a short distance from 
each other, and are connected by railroads, it will make 
but little difference at which hotel the members shall 
stay, as the convenience of transit to and fro will be so 
easy and so cheap. The hotels will accommodate about 
fifteen hundred guests, in addition to which the 
large hotels at Bethlehem, North Conway, and The 
Glen will be at the service of the members of the Insti- 
tute. The Mt. Washington House, on the summit of 
Mt. Washington, will accommodate over one hundred 
and fifty guests, and other smaller houses in the neigh- 
borhood of Fabyan’s will entertain a large number ; so 
that it is believed that 2500 people can be comfortably 
housed and fed during the Institute, in the vicinity of 
the meetings. The plans for excursions to all places of 
interest among the mountains, and to the St. Lawrence, 
will be perfected and announced in due season. Free 
‘returns’ are offered by all the leading railroads of New 
England, and reduced rates of fare have been obtained 
at the hotels. Definite arrangements will be announced 
hereafter. 


One of the best means of recreation for the teacher is 
to interest himself in the affairs of the society where he 
lives and labors. School-work is liable to become 
monotonous and wearisome, unless it is exchanged day 
by day for the concerns which will lighten otherwise 
heavy burdens. The teacher should always interest 
himself in the social good of his patrons and pupils, 
thereby gaining strong hold upon their sympathies and 
affections. He should be known in the community as 
a man, as well as a teacher; and a judicious course in 
society where his influence may be legitimately exer- 
cised, will treble his power for good. He may and 
should take part in all the literary, as well as social 
affairs of his neighborhood; and in the lyceum or lec- 
ture-hall may add his intelligence to the common stock, 
thereby increasing his pleasure and stimulating his own 
faculties. Many of our teachers possess more than 
ordinary ability as writers or publicspeakers, and their 
services are gladly welcomed and highly appreciated in 
the communities where they teach. By the exercise of 
their powers in these directions, they may become 
teachers of the parents, as well as their children, and 
help to form public sentiment on the subjects which they 
may discuss. Many instances have come: to our atten- 
tion where teachers have been most successful as writers 
for the local press, or lecturers-on the platform ; and we 
have just had the pleasure of listening to an address 
from the principal of the Chelsea High School, on 
“The Mound-builders of the West and Southwest,”— 
a lecture which, for scholarship, elegance of style, apt- 
ness of illustration, and rhetorical delivery, is seldom 
surpassed by our popular lecturers. Mr. Hill has de- 
livered several addresses in his own city, and always 


with great satisfaction to the people.. In preparing 
them, his stores of knowledge have been increased, his 
mind enriched by study; the labors of the school-room 
have been relieved and inspired by his enthusiasm in 
historical research ; and his pupils, as well as the people, 
have been made to understand that he is something 
move than the mere pedagogue, the book-worm, or the 


recluse. 


Mr. PuiLsrick vacated his office on the first of 
March to assume the position to which the government 
had assigned him, as Commissioner of Education in 
charge of the exhibition of this department at the Paris 
Exhibition. He has been superintendent of schools 
with general satisfaction to the public, the teachers, 
and the school board, during a continuous administra- 
tion of twenty-two years, with the exception of the 
interregnum between the old system and the new. His 
scheme of education has been broad and well-matured, 
probably supported by authority more thoroughly than 
that of any other living American educator. His re- 
ports are models of educational philosophy and methods, 
and in the future history of education, will rank next to 
those of Horace Mann. His theories of primary educa- 
tion are worthy of largest acceptance ; and through the in- 
fluence of Boston schools, his ideas have become, to a 
certain extent, national and world-wide. Too much 
credit can not be given to the perfection of the details 
as exhibited in the development of primary-school work 
in our city. During this long period of school service, 
Mr. Philbrick has held the firm support of the best 
educators of the city, and the hostility which has been 
awakened has been of the sort gendered by jealousy, or 
narrow conceptions of a true educational policy. The 
best evidence of his success appears in the strong sup- 
port received from the Boston teachers, who have had 
such constant means of knowing and understanding the 
superintendent’s work, and whose opinions, as educa- 
tional experts, are worthy of the highest regard. The 
following resolutions, adopted at the masters’ meeting 
last week, are, so far as we know, the unanimous verdict 
of the teachers of Boston: 


Resolved, That John D. Philbrick is deserving of great 
credit for his long and efficient service as superintendent of 
the public schools of the city of Boston. 

Resolved, That Boston is indebted to him, more than to 
any other man, for the excellence and the reputation of her 
public schools. 

Resolved, That he is entitled to the hearty thanks of the 
Boston masters for his wise counsels, his untiring efforts to 
elevate the profession of teaching, and his arduous labors in 
promoting the cause of general aiocaiian. 

Resolved, That in retiring from the office which he has so 
long and so honorably filled, he carries with him the warmest 
friendship of the members of this association, and their best 
wishes for his future success and happiness. 


Added to these expressions was a somewhat remark- 
able letter of Joshua Bates, Esq., the veteran school- 
master, which was read at the meeting, as follows: 


BEVERLY, Feb. 20, 1878. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick :—My Dear Sir,—It gives me great 
pleasure to learn that you have been appointed ‘* Superintend- 
ent of the Educational Department of the United States Ex- 
hibition at Paris,’’ and the appointment is the more honorable 
because unsolicited by you, and I was made correspondingly 
unhappy on learning that you no longer held the position 
which you have so faithfully and admirably filled for so many 
years. 

I think I know something of the Boston schools, and the 
labor and worth of your administration. You have ever been 
a loyal, devoted friend to the best interests of the schools, 
originating and carrying into operation designs and methods 
of instruction and discipline that have so justly given to the 
Boston schools a far-famed reputation. While properly con- 
servative, and at the same time judiciously progressive in edu- 
cational management, you have not unwisely crowded the 
schools with too many studies, or encouraged cramming or 
overwork. You have uniformly been a trae to teachers, 
sustaining and oe them in hours of despondency 
and discouragement, and, by timely support, advice, and influ- 
ence, have always done all in your power to made the profes- 
sion respected and honorable. 

Your reputation as an educator is established, not only in this 
land, but also in other lands, and not any route of circumstan- 
ces can ever wipe out the honorable record of your connection 
with the Boston schools. The principle involved in the late 
election was manfully taken and sustained by you, and you 
and your friends have the consolation of knowing that your 
action in the matter was just and noble. I think I can safely 
say that you retire from the superintendency of the Boston 
schools with the universal esteem and friendship of every 
Boston master, and every true friend of education whose epili- 
ion is of any value. I am confident, from what is already se- 
eured to you in the past, that in the future your influence in 
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educational matters will be felt and acknowledged far and 
wide; and that success and happiness may ever attend you is 


the sincere wish of your true friend for so many years, 
JosHuA BATEs. 


AN IMMORAL AMUSEMENT. 


The Church clergy at the congress in New York, 
vigorously and variously discussed the subject of amuse- 
ments. As a general thing they dealt very leniently 
with those antipathies of our fathers, the dance and 
drama. With all their acuteness in drawing distinc- 
tions, we wonder they were not as keen to discover the 
characteristic evils of the times, as touching public 
amusements,—that is, that the rising generation are 
already affected with a passion for public amusements, 
which, to say the least, needs no special aid or urging. 

We have in mind a New-England village of only 
4,000 inhabitants, which although under dominant 
New-England religious influence, is at both ends beset 
with a craze for amusements. One end has had its 
weekly dancing-club, and the other its weekly church- 
dance sociable. Now one end has its operetta on 
the tapis, and the other its play. Between the “ Seasons” 
and “East Lynn” it would be difficult to find a young 
person, not a Roman Catholic, or a social cipher, who 
is not up to the ears in private theatricals. “ Hail and 
farewell ” to the ancient “land of steady habits !” 

Now we are not going to discuss the general question 
of the use of these amusements. But we do wish to 
call the attention of those who educate or influence the 
young, to what is certainly an abuse. Look at the kind 
of a playlet chosen for representation, by these young 
Of no classic or cultured merit in structure or 
In the next place, sensational to 


people. 
style, to begin with. 
the last degree. More, in plot immoral / seduction, elope- 
ment, adultery, sustained imposture and deception! What 
a delicious morceau is this for young men and women, 
to be studying and acting; to be, for the time being, iden- 
tifying themselves with in imagination! A play with 
its plot turning on such a compound of corruptions, to 
absorb the attention of New-England youth as amateur 
players ! 

Now there is no excuse for this. 
player may plead, that he can not confine himself to 
what is classic and pure. He may say, that the public 
will not support him in doing so. He has to make his 
bread by his art, and to do so, he must cater to the pop- 
ular taste. But it is not so with these amateur per- 
formers. They go into all this, not for the public, but 
for themselves; not for subsistence, but for amusement. 
Hence, they are perfectly independent of the misleading 
necessities of the professional player. They are not un. 
der the slightest need of bending subservient to a de- 
praved public taste. They can, if they choose, select 
what is chaste and classic. The only excuse they can 
have, is either ignorance or a corrupt taste of their own. 

If, now, these young people are mislead by simple 
ignorance, a New-England community ought to be able 
to supply some one who has culture enough to give a 
word of advice. If it is a depraved taste already abroad 
among them, a New-England community ought to con- 
tain persons of both culture and virtue enough, to utter 
bold, brave words of warning and rebuke. Whatever 
any one may think of “ private theatricals,” there can 
be but one opinion as to the evil of their being given 
up to the vicious influence of a drama (may the art for- 
give us for such a prostitution of the word), inferior, 
sensational, and practically immoral. Among our young 
people, it is especially to be deprecated. It is an evil 
not far from that of the old-time promiscuous country ball. 
We speak earnestly; for we do desire to retain some re- 
spect for the New-England name, some lingering faith 
that its ancient virtue and good sense are not yet 
things of the past. We speak earnestly, for as educators 
we are sworn to concern ourselves deeply with the wel- 
fare of our youth, — most deeply with whatever tends to 
sap their vigor or their virtue. 


The professional 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCAPEGOAT. 


Of all the “Bible animals,” the scapegoat is dearest 
to the unregenerate heart. It is so easy to unload our 
private or public transgressions upon some wretched 
object, raise a hue and cry and drive him out into the 
wilderness, that it is probable not even Brother Moody, 
with his scathing denunciations of shrewd sinners, 
ecclesiastical shirks and sham saints, will quite destroy 
the breed. And, especially, do we look for a huge devel- 
opment of this species of “reform” among a certain 
class of private and public characters, just now in im- 
minent peril of receiving a recompense for their shift, 
less, reckless, and rascally financial antics of the past 
dozen years. The attention of this crowd of worthies 
is just now directed toward the common schools as a 
scapegoat, to bear off into the desert the wrath that is 
gathering above their own devoted heads. 

Any close observer of public-school matters, especially 
in our cities and large towns, can not fail to see who are 
now raising the wild cry against our American system of 
education, and making the clamor for ruinous ‘ econ- 
omics” in its management. With the legitimate de- 
mand for economy in school management, we have no 
quarrel. Doubtless, in a few of our large cities, there 
has been an over free-use of money in piling up archi- 
tectural monuments, multiplying high-priced teachers be- 
yond the real demand, and especially, the growing ex- 
penditures for “incidentals.” In days like these, all 
things ornamental and non-essential to the ‘efficient 
management of the system should be denied. We have 
no quarrel with the sharp criticism that is now raining 
down upon our methods of teaching and courses of study. 
A great deal of it is fearfully wide of the mark, —the 
fancies of young college graduates in editorial chains; 
distinguished people eminently distinguished for igno- 
rance of the real condition and work of our publie edu- 
cation; and philosopical theorists who would be speedily 
dusted out of any good primary school-room for incom- 
petency to teach or govern fifty children. Still a public 
outery is better than the public lethargy of twenty years 
ago, When the leading journal of one of the chief cities 
of the Union refused to print half a column concerning 
the public schools, except as an advertisement. It is 
well that a judgment-day should come round, period- 
ically, to all the professions; and the teachers and school- 
men are now able to appreciate the fire that searches the 
ranks of the clergy, the doctors, and the lawyers. We 
can respect the fears and theories of a considerable class 
of relicts of the past, who see in the expansion of the 
American system of free education, the decline of the 
ancient sectarian academy and college, so dear to the 
ecclesiastical heart. These are troublous times, and we 
must all give each other a long rope, and not be too sensi- 
tive to grumbling, or even to bitter assults upon the best 
things in our public life. And we are proud of the man- 
ner in which the higher class of our public-school teach- 
ers have met the emergencies of the last two years. Oft- 
ener accused unjustly than any class of public servants ; 
their labors largely increased by the flooding of the pub- 
lic schools with pupils withdrawn from private institu- 
tions; taxed to the utmost to handle children demoral- 
ized by the fault-finding at home, and the public assault 
on the school system ; their always inadequate salaries re- 
peatedly and sometimes cruelly depleted; their self-sac- 
rificing devotion to the children, — has nobly refuted the 
wholesale depreciation of their worth, and laid up “ treas- 
ure in heaven” for the coming generation. 


But every city and large town contains a class of men, 
often of local importance and dominating influence, whose 
attitude to the schools deserves the condemnation of every 
patriotic citizen. The whole race of corrupt politicans 
who swarm about our city halls, and who, during the 
past era of inflation, have plundered the people without 
merey, and often overwhelmed cities and towns with a 
load of useless indebtedness; the respectable gamblers 
in real-estate, who, if their wide-reaching plans had not 


~~ A famine prevails in Northern Brazil. 


been thwarted by Providence, would have made our large 


towns impossible places for a poor man to live in; the 
half-crazy enthusiasts for the material prosperity of the 
people, who have shouted approval to every project of 
which the 


fertile imagination of an age of greenbacks could sug- 


private adventure or “public improvements ” 


gest; — all these and similar classes, are now in dire 
straits. 
famy of the average ward-politician; the greed and the 


The people are opening their eyes to the in- 


selfishness of the gambling speculative gentry; the folly 
of the whole class of financial featherheads, and the pre- 
liminary thunders of a judgment-day morning resound 
in their ears. 

In this crisis there is one hope of last resort. The 
item of expenditure for public education is generally the 
largest in the yearly tax-bill; and it is the most natural 
device to make the common school the scapegoat for all 
public sins and follies of the past. The most unsparing 
critics and cold-blooded “ economists ” of the school, in 


Mr. John 
Kelly, representing Tammany Hall, which has anchored 


all our large communities, are of this class. 


the salaries of its own officials by an amendment to the 
constitution of the State, gravely cuts off a great slice 
from the moderate stipend of the ‘New York school 
teachers in the name of economy. The jail-birds and 
political bummers who have cast the great city of Chica- 
go into a slough of public bankruptcy and disgrace, now 
propose to offer up its excellent high-school system as a 
propitiation for their sins. ‘There is not a city in Amer- 
ica to-day, which does not resound with the denun- 
ciations of the expense of the public schools, by men 
whose wild and wicked schemes have well-nigh brought 
the community to the verge of ruin. The alderman 
whose speculative schemes, ten years ago, had made it 
impossible for a school-master to live in a respectable 
house on his ordinary salary, now that he is a bankrupt, 
demands that the teacher shall serve for the wages of a 
second-class book-keeper. The State and National gov- 
ernments, that have flung whole provinces of public 
lands, and millions on millions of money into gigantic 
subsidies for swindling railroad corporations, are now 
grumbling over the expense of publishing the Report 
of Commissioner Eaton, and shaving down the salaries 
of men like the secretary and agents of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education to starvation rates. Unless 
the friends of the children are up and doing, an almost 
irreparable damage will be inflicted on the public schools 
by a class of men who raise the cry of scapegoat against 
American Education, to turn the eyes of the people 
away from their own criminal and careless administra- 
tion of public and private affairs. 

They tell us a story of a shrewd rogue, in a Western 
village, who, finding himself a prominent object of pub- 
lic gossip, painted his donkey green, and started the gay 
beast on his travels about the streets. The scapegoat 
took the public eye, and for a week all the talk run up- 
on that wonderful green donkey; while the shy owner 
rejoiced in a brief vacation from his tormentors. If, 
just now, in any city or town, we find the people espe- 
cially exasperated against their public schools, and prepar- 
ing to cut down the salaries of the faithful women teachers 
to the wages of a lady’s maid, we may put on our spec- 
tacles and begin to look for the men who are behind 
this clamor, and invariably we find the most active spir- 
its in this crusade are men whose achievements in ward 


politics, sepculative gambling, and reckless experiment- 
ing on the public confidence, during the past ten years, 
are a complete disqualification of the office of censor up- 
on any thing that concerns the real economies of the 


State, or the permanent welfare of the people. 
A. D. Mayo. 


THE superintendents and teachers of southern Indiana 
have formed the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, 
and will hold their first meeting at New Albany, March 
20, 21, and 22. Superintendent H. B. Jacobs, of New 
Albany, is president. The Jndiana School Journal en- 
dorses the movement, and urges the attendance of teach- 
ers. The programme will contain a variety of interest- 
ing subjects. Hotels and railroads will aid teachers in 
saving large expenses, | 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


FACTORING, 


|Some time since we were requested to explain the subject 
of factoring, and we immediately requested Dr. Barrows to 
prepare such an article. The following has been in hand some 
time, but has been kept out till now by press of other mat- 
ter.—ED. | 

The best way to obtain an insight into methods of factoring, 
is by an attentive examination of the forms of products. Fac- 
toring is the process of separating a quantity into parts, the 
product of which shall equal the quantity. 


I. When a polynomial is multiplied by a monomial, the 
monomial enters as a factor into every term of the polynomial; 
hence, a polynomial, in every term of which a certain quantity 
appears, may be factored by dividing the polynomial by that 
quantity. The factors will be the divisor and quotient. 

Since (a+ b—c) X d=ad+ bd— cd, therefore the factors 
of ad + bd — cd are d and a+b—ce. 

Again, since (a?yt +c) X yt =a? y — ay? cyt; 
therefore the factors of a2y—zy$ + cyt are y# 
and a2yt —ay +c. 

It is usually wise to remove the largest possible numerical 
factor from the polynomial to be factored at the outset. 


II. Certain binomials are factorable. 

When the sum of two quantities is multiplied by their differ- 
ence, the product is the difference of their squares. Hence the 
difference of any two quantities is equal to the product of the 
sum and difference of their square roots. 

(a) a? — =(a+2) X (a—2). 

= (ce +y*) X 

=(e+ yn) X (e—yn). 

e—y x (at 
yt = (—at+y*) X (+a +’). 

Again, the following three propositions are susceptible of 
easy proof: 

(b) The difference of the like powers of any two quantities is 
always divisible by the difference of the quantities. 

(¢) The difference of the like powers of any two quantities 
is divisible by the sum of the quantities when the exponents 
are even. 

(d) The sum of the like powers of any two qnantities is 
divisible by the sum of the quantities when the exponents 
are odd. 

at — X + + az? + 24). 
at—axt=(a+2) X ax? — 2%). 
a’ + 2° =(a+2) X (at— ate + ata? — az + 

Notice in the second factors of the above examples, that the 
leading letter is found in every term but the last, and the fol- 
lowing letter in every term but the first; that the exponent of 
the leading letter begins with one less than its exponent in the 
dividend, and decreases by unity, while that of the following 
letter begins in the second term with one, and increases by 
unity; that when the first factor is the difference of the roots, 
the signs of the last factor are all +, while they are alternately 
-+ and — when the first factor is the sum of the roots. 

By these four propositions all binomials of the form an — cn 
may be factored, and all of the form a” + c” , when n is an 
odd number. 

In any given case, we should use the first principle (a) as 
long as possible. For example, if it be required to factor a’ — 2°, 
and we commence by taking out a—~z (b), we shall obtain 
(a—x) (a7 +a... .-+ax*+2"). And the second factor is 
not easily factored further. But if we use principle (a) three 
times in succession, we shall have a’ — = (at + (at — 
== (at+ xt) (a?+ 2?) (a? — x?) = (at+ at) (a? + x?) (a+ 2). 
(a—wzx). And the work is completed. 

Again, 2*) = (a3+ 25) 23) (a). But a’+ 2° is 
factorable by (d), and a*— 2? by (b). So that we have finally 

a’ — (a+ 2) (a*—az + 2?) (a? + ax 4+27?). 


III. Certain trinomials are factorable. 
binomial, the result will be a trinomial. 
(a+ x)? = a?-+ 2?+2az. 
(a — x)? = (a+ [—2])? = a? + 2? — 
Hence the square of any binomial is the sum of the squares of 
its terms, plus twice their product. 

Therefore, if one term of a trinomial is twice the product of 
the square roots of the other two, it is a perfect square and 
factorable. The factors are alike, and are the sum or differ- 
ence of these square roots, as this double product is positive 
or negative. 

m* +- 4mn + 4n? = (m-+ 2n)?. 
m? —6mn + 9n? = (m —3n)?, or (8n — m)?. 

Again, examine the following multiplications: 


If we square any 


a+6 
a—5x a—5 

a? — 3ax a? + 6a 

a? — 8az + 152? a—30 


In each of these trinomial products, the first term is a square, 


the third term is the product of two factors, whose sum multi- 
plied by the square root of the first term gives the middle term. 
Hence a trinomial is factorable whose second term is the 
square root of the first term, with a co-efficient which is the 
sum of the factors of the third term. 

Given a? and —12 as the first and third terms of a trinomial: 
what must its middle term be, that it may be factorable ? 

Ans. Either -+-a, +-4a, or +-1la. 
a? + a—12=(a-+ 4) (a—3). 
a? —a— 12 =(a—4) (a+-3). 
a? + 4a —12 =(a+6) (a—2). 
a? — 4a—12= (a—6) (a + 2). 
a? + 1la—12=(a+ 12) (a—1). 
a? — lla—12= (a —12) (a+ 1). 

Sometimes this method may be used, when at first sight it 
appears not feasible. 

Factor 3a27—2a—1. First remove the factor —1, then 
factor the result, then introduce —1 wherever convenient. 

3a? —2a—1=(—1) X (1 4+2a—3a?) = 

(—1) (1+ 3a) (1— a) = (14+3a) (a —1). 

Factor 4a? — 9ax — 

4a? 9ax — 92? = (—1) (92? + 9ax— 4a?) = 
(—1) X (384 -+- 4a) (82 — a) = (4a + 3x) (a—3r). 
Factor 30a2x3 — 48a'x? — 
30a2x? — — = (1+ 16a?— 10a) = 
(—3azx*) (1 —8a) (1 — 2a). 

Sometimes a trinomial can be factored by separating the 
middle term into parts such that a common binomial factor can 
be found in each part of the quadrinomial thus formed. 
5a? — Sax + 3.c? = 5a? —5axr — + 32? = 

5a (a— x) = (5a — 38x) (a — 2). 
Sa? + 22ab + 15b? = 8a? + 12ab + 10ab + 15b? = 
4a (2a + 3b) + 5b (2a + 3b) =(4a-+4 5b) (2a + 3d). 
6c? + — Ty? = 6x? — bay + Tay — iy? = 
6a (e—y) + Ty = (64+ Ty) (cx—y). 
IV. Certain trinomials in binomial form are factorable. 
(3+ )?=9+6yj2 

Here 11+ 6,2, though in binonfial form, is really a trino- 
mial. In such a case as this, the radical is always the double 
product mentioned in III. Half the radical is 3) 2, which is 
to be separated into two factors, the sum of the squares of 
which shall be 11. These factors are obviously 3 and , 2, and 
the factors are each 3+ y 2. 

Resolve 61—24 45. We are to resolve 12,5 into two 
factors, the sum of the squares of which shall be 61. These 
factors must be 6and2)5, 3and4y/5,4 and 3y5. 
2Zand6 5, orland12)35. 4and3 satisfy the conditions. 
Hence 61— 24) 5 =(4—3y35)?. 

Factor 13+ 230. We are to resolve 30 into two factors, 
the sum of the squares of which shall be 13. These factors 
must be 1 and 30, ¥2 and 415, ¥3 and /i0, or andy 6. 
Hence 13 + 2 ¥30=(¥ y10)?. 

Factor 6+2,/i2. We are to resolve into two factors, 
the sum of the squares of which shall be 3/6. Since after 
squaring, they each contain a square root, they must be of the 
form of the fourth root. Hence, calling /i2 *¥144, its factors 
will be Gand 4/24, or and {2 X 4/6, the sum of the 
squares of which is 3 46. Therefore 3/6-+ 2 = 
(4y 4) 

Factor 52) 2+ 14/6. 

the squares of these factors is 52 therefore 52 2+ 14/6 
= (74/2 + 18)”. 

V. In our treatises on Algebra, there are commonly given a 
a rule for the product of the sum and difference of two quan- 
tities, another for the square of the sum, and a third for the 
square of the difference of two quantities, besides certain rules 
for the product of trinomials. These may all be condensed in 
the following: 

When any polynomial is multiplied by itself with n of its 
signs changed, the product will be: the sum of the squares of 
the terms with unchanged signs, minus the sum of the squares 
of those with changed signs, plus twice the product of the 
terms taken two and two, where there are either no changes, or 
two changes of signs. 

Ex. 1. Square a+ that is, multiply a+2by Here 
nis 0, and we have (a+ 2)? = a? + a?+ 2az. i 

Er. 2. Squarea—zx. Here n is 0, and we have (a— 2)? = 
a? + 2a X (—2), or a? -+ 2? — 2az, 

Ex. 3. Multiply a+a by a—zaz. Here n is 1, and we have 
(a+2) (a—2)=a—2. 

Ex. 4. Multiply a+c—m bya—c—m. Here n is 1, and’ 
we have asa product, a? + m?— c?-+ 2a X (—m), or a? + m? — 
c2— 2am. Since'there are no changes of signs between the 
first and third terms. 

Ex. 5. Multiply a—ce—m by —a—c-+m. Here nis 2, 
and there are two changes of signs between a and m; there- 
fore the product is c? — a? — m? +- 2am. 

In the same way Ex. 6. (a—c—y) (ec+y--a)=—a?— 
c? — y? + 2ac + 2ay — 2cy. 

Ex.7. (1—a-+ a?) (1+a-+ a?) =1—a?+ at+ 2a? 
a? + at, 

With regard to the products in Exs, 1, 2, and 3, nothing 


more need be said. They are factorable at sight. But in 
order to find a method of factoring the quadrinomial products, 
let us group several of them for examination. 


ate—n (1) a+e—n (3) 
n 
a*— c* +n? — 2an. —a* — c? + n*? — 
at+e+n (2) a—e+n (4) 
-—-a+e+n —ate+n 


—a? + n? + 2en. —a* — c* + n* + 2ac. 

Such a quadrinomial always consists of adouble product and 
three squares. The number of changes of signs is indicated 
by the number of negative squares. In the first two examples 
there is one change; in the last two there are two changes. 
If the double product is positive, as in (2) and (4), its factors 
have like signs; if negative, as in (1) and (3), unlike signs. 

Hence (a), set down the roots of the three squares, but with- 
out signs, as in the multiplication of polynomials. 

(b) Give to the first factor of the double product, in the 
upper line, the positive sign; then to the other factor in the 
lower line, the same sign, if the product be positive, or the 
opposite sign, if negative. 

(¢) Give to the factors corresponding to these, such signs as 
the squares require. 

(d) Finally, give to the remaining terms the same signs (no 
matter which), if the square corresponding is positive; but 
opposite signs, if negative. 

Example 1, Factor a? — c? — 2? — 2ex. 


(a) a@ ee (b) at+ece 
a c a 
(et) a+e+e2 (4) +a+te+2 


a? — c? — 7? —2cer = (a+e+ 2) (a—e—z), or 
(—a+c+ 2) (—a—c—x2). 
Ex. 2. —4a?+ c? — 9x?—12ar = (2a + ¢ + 32x) (—2a—-c—3r). 


(a) 2a ec de (b) +2a 3e 
2a c 2a 

(¢) +2a (d) +2a+c¢+4 32 
—2a —2a—e—3e 


In the case of such an example as 1+ a?+ at, we must first 
separate the middle term into two parts, one of which shall be 
a double product. 

14+ a? + at*=1—a?+ at + (l—a+ a’). 

The subject might be continued further, but one example 
showing the value of a knowledge of the principles of factoring, 
must suffice. 

{a?—S8a+7 
(«—1) 


(a+3) (a—1) 


1+ a?+a*t 1+a+ 
ba*— 3sa—49 ) 6a*-+ 25a+ 21 
(1—a+a*) 
(a —7) (6a+7) 
(6a +7) (a+ 3) 
l+a+a 


Kimball Union Academy, Oct. 23, 1877. 


=1l1—a-+a’. 


BARRows. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Very little business of importance was transacted at the last 
monthly meeting, held Feb. 16; the only matter worthy of note 
being the presentation of a report from the Committee on 
Reading, recommending to the board of education the pro- 
priety of adopting a new series of school readers, This was 
accepted, and made the special order for the next regular 


meeting. 
THE LADY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


also met at the above date; at whose session Miss Anna Val- 
landigham, of the eleventh district, read a carefully-prepared 
and interesting essay on the life and writings of the historian, 


Gibbon. 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


At a meeting of the board of education, held Feb. 4, a propo- 
sition to abolish corporal punishment was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and as a result, the following compromise was adopted : 
‘‘ Teachers are requested to keep; a record of the number of 
times any one of them punishes pupils by the use of the rod; the 
number of pupils so punished; the cause of such punishment; 
and what means, if any, said teacher used to avoid resorting to 
such punishment. They shall report the same to the superin- 
tendent of schools.’”? The first inclination on the part of 
teachers, on the receptionof such a regulation, is to give ita 
literal interpretation; and, while complying with the injunc- 
tion to abstain from the use of the red except under certain 
bothersome restrictions, to felicitate themselves on the exist- 
ence of straps, rulers, shingles, etc., whose employment is left 
wholly untrammeled. But upon second thought, —and what 
obtrusive and tyrannical things these second thoughts are, — it 
must be owned that the term ‘‘rod”’ is generic, and into its 
capacious maw draws all those species and varieties of imple- 
ments of flagellation known to pedagogues. The regulation, 
we surmise, will have the good effect of restraining within 
reasonable and human bounds those teachers who have been 
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in the habit of using the rod indiscriminately; but it need not, 
and ought not, to modify in the slightest the practice of those 
who have heretofore resorted to corporal punishment only as 
the extreme remedy for correcting offenses. Discipline among 
pupils, and faithfulness in the discharge of their duties must 
be had, even though the rod should be called into unpleasantly 
frequent requisition. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

The teaching of this new system of weights and measures is 
about to be inaugurated in the public schools of this city. To 
this end, Mr. Mickleborough, principal of the fifth district 
school, and also Mrs. Read, of the eleventh district school, 
have each given public exhibition of their several methods of 
imparting the new matter to classes of pupils. Each teacher 
of the highest grade of the district schools has been furnished 
by the Board of Education with Chart No. 1, issued by the 
American Metric Bureau, containing diagram in full size of 
the meter, the liter, and the kilogram, and of their decimal and 
fractional parts; also with a meter-stick and tape-line, a me- 
tallic liter, deciliter, and centiliter, and with kilogram, hekto- 
gram, and dekagram weights. With this formidable alphabet, 
it is proposed to begin at once the inculeation of a new com- 
mercial language. Only think of the increased opportunities 
this new system will afford mischievous lads of airing their 
superior attainments, and of distracting shop-keepers and their 
il-liter-ate fathers and mothers! 

STATE-ISTICAL, 

A bill is now pending in the Ohio Legislature, which con- 
templates the abolition of the study of German in our public 
schools, and the deracination of high schools from the system. 
We predict that it will meet with but little favor, Cincinnati 
being particularly hostile to all such movements. 

Cincinnati, March, 1878. N. K. R. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

PuysicaAL Epucation. — The object of physical education 
is to give to the body, that organ of the soul, health and vigor, 
suppleness and agility, a hardening that can resist labor and 
inclement weather. Its object is also to imprint on the body 
a moral character, that is, to make it submissive to the noble 
and imperishable part of man, so that it may not be too exact- 
ing, may be content with what reason gives to it, may not re- 
fuse obedience through want of activity nor by disorderly 
movements excite the passions nor trouble the empire of the 
mind. This last consideration is the most essential and often 
too much neglected, but Pestalozzi seized its importance.— 
Mains of Pere Gerard: L’ Educateur. 


Mr. STANLEY AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL Society OF 
FrRANCE.—On the 19th of January, the Geographical Society 
of Paris gave, in the Hotel du Louvre, a great banquet to the 
distinguished American explorer, under the presidency of Ad- 
miral La Ronciére. In announcing the first toast to the health 
of their eminent guest, the chairman recalled the valiant 
French explorers of the seventeenth century who had first 
ploughed the great rivers, scaled the mountain-chains, and 
passed through the prairies of the immense American region 
which then bore the names of New France and Louisiana, 
and now forms more than half the territory of the Union. 
To-day it is to a citizen of those United States that the Old 
World owes the solution of its great geographical problem, the 
knowledge of the real hydrography of the African plateau. 
In conclusion the admiral announced that the society had voted 
to Mr.Stanley the great gold medal. Mr. Stanley, in reply, 
spoke at some length upon the necessity of giving to the great 
stream, whose origin and direction he had traced, a name 
worthy of it, to be adopted by all cartographers, and definitely 
replace the barbarous names of Lualuba, Congo, Zaire, which 
the ignorant natives have applied to different parts of its course. 
and amid the plaudits of the company he proposed to give it 
the name of Livingstone. 

Near the end of .Mr. Stanley’s speech a gentleman was seen 
to come modestly into the banquet-hall, and seat himself near 
the president: it was M. Bardoux, the Minister of Public In- 
Struction, who rose soon after and in a few well-chosen words 
announced that he had to confer on Mr, Stanley a distinction 
which France reserves for her most devoted children: ‘* Re- 
ceive,’’ said he, ‘in the name of my country, these Academic 
Palms, and permit me to take you by the hand.” Mr. Stanley 
had, through an oversight, not been introduced to the minis- 
ter; and not being familiar with French, he was at first quite 
unaware of the great honor conferred upon him by the bestowal 
at the hand of the minister, of the little decoration in gold. 
As soon, however, as he was made acquainted with the state 
of the case he replied with great wit, gaiety, and humor. 
“In Africa,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘many presents had been 
made to him,—crocodiles’s skins, elephants’ tusks, human 
skulls, ete., but never had he received any thing like this, which 
gave him infinite pleasure. When he returns to the banks 
the Congo, and they ask him, ‘is this your fetish ?’ he will 
reply, ‘Yes, it is the fetish of civilization, the fetish which 
will aid my strength and courage to accomplish what my will 


has resolved on. 
the Livingstone river, a minister of public instruction may 


distribute the University Palms: these falms are the symbols | 


” 


of peace. 


ASSOCIATION PHILOTECHNIQUE DE PARiIs.—The Philotech- 
nic Association of Paris was founded in 1848 for the purpose 
of giving gratuitous instruction to adults, and commenced 
with ten classes or lectures. Now there are eleven sections for 
men and four for women, in which instruction is given gratu- 
itously by 200 professors, with 200 classes each week, to 10,000 
adults, of whom 6,000 receive regular instruction there. 

On the 20th of January a distribution of prizes took place 
at the Cirque des Champ Elysees, where a report was read of 
the operations of the year. M. Jules Simon presided, assisted 
by many of the men distinguished in art, literature, and edu- 
cation, and M. Bardoux, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
made an address, from which we make a few extracts. After 
expressing the pleasure he felt at speaking in the presence of 
M. Jules Simon, he said: 

‘* It is the greatest honor for a minister, ladies and gentle- 
men, to be present at this féte, which is the very féte of in- 
struction, This féte honors you, but it honors above all our 
great country, and there are certainly no emotions more healthy 
than those which at this moment fill our hearts and make 
them vibrate in unison. One of the points which struck me 
the most, in the report we have just heard read, is the con- 
stantly increasing development which you are giving to the 
education of women. There is no question which can excite 
us more: in life, ladies and gentlemen, we are what our old 
mothers have made us; whatever there may be in us of good, 
honest, generous, elevated, patriotic, or liberal, we owe it to 
her. . . . amin your midst it is that by your honorable 
president I learned to love your work, to respect the eminent 
and devoted professors who, after having borne the labors of the 
day, come at evening gratuitously to devote to you their even- 
ing hours, happy and proud at having accomplished a duty. 
But I did not expect to find here another great lesson. This 
great lesson, it is your presence that gives it. In coming here, 
gentlemen, with your families, your wives, children, sisters, 
you prove that the greatest people is that one which by its in- 
dustry, its probity, its intelligence gives the example to all. . . 
But your teachers, on their side, give you another. They do 
not only teach you to read, write, and cipher,—they not only 
give you exact notions upon natural history, chemistry, and 
physics,—they do something much more noble, and for which 
we can never sufficiently thank them: they give you a proof 
that absolute devotion for otherS and the absence of selfishness 
are the very bases of our democratic society. Yes, they prove 
that with the rallying cry *‘ War to ignorance,’ a country is 
soon elevated. Let thanks be given to them. I am happy at 
this hour to address to them publicly the homage of the coun- 
try; for the country will comprehend you, will imitate your 
example, and what the Philotechnic Association is doing in 
Paris, I can affirm we are doing and shall do in the provinces, 

‘** Ladies, gentlemen, the republic, itis France herself. It is 
in your hands; make it great, generous, loving what is beauti- 
ful, disinterested, and honest; make it what you are yourselves, 
laborious, and respectful to all great things. We trust to you. 
And then the Philotechnic Association will have been not 
only an instrument of progress and civilization, it will have 
been the image of the country herself, rising from her bed of 
suffering, offering peace to the world, opening her arms to all 
her children without exception, asking of them to love her 
with the highest disinterestedness, and with the passionate de- 
sire of seeing her preserve the rank she has always possessed, 


and to which she has a right, among the nations.”’ 
C. H. G. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


— Undoubtedly the most brilliant recent discovery is that 
of the liquifaction of hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, by M. 
Cailettet, of Paris, and M. Pictet, of Geneva. Nitrogen be- 
comes liquid under a pressure of 200 atmospheres, and hydro- 
gen 280. The cold required for these experiments is estimated 
at 300° below 0° centigrade, or more than 500° Farenheit. 

— The most powerful steam hammer in the world was re- 
cently completed at Creusot. It weighs between 75 and 80 
tons, and descends through a space of five meters, the energy 
of the blows struck being 412,500 kilogrammes, — meters of 
work. 

— It is stated that a gum very much like gum-arabic grows 
in Texas; 12,000 pounds were gathered in Benar county last 
year. 

— 53,190 pounds of opium, for smoking, were imported dur- 
ing the year 1876. 

— A pressure of 40 to 120 atmospheres has been found by 
Quncke to be incapable of forcing a perceptible quantity of 
carbonic acid or hydrogen gas through a glass wall 1.5 milli- 
meters in thickness, during a period of fifteen years. 

— The Meteorological Society of Paris has elected M. Hervé 
Mangon as president. 

— It has been proposed in England to substitute dynamite 


May a day soon come when, on the banks of 


for the knife in slaughtering cattle, as death is caused with 
less pain. Experiments have recently been tried, and proved 
very successful. Thirty grammes of the compound were sus- 
pended by a band from the horns, in such a manner that the 
dynamite should hang just over the forehead, and then ex- 
ploded. In this way three oxen were killed in nine minutes, 
at a cost of about six cents. The dynamite blows a deep hole 
into the forehead. It is supposed that the ox hears the report, 
but suffers no pain. - 

— Jorgensen has discovered a protosesquioxide of platinum. 
It is prepared by heating anhydrous sodie platino-chloride with 
dry sodic carbonate, in a platinum crucible over a Bunsen 
burner. It is a bluish-black powder, not acted upon by acids. 

— A workman in Paris recently lost his life by the mistake of 
a grocer. The workinan asked for epsom salts, but was supplied 
with sulphate of copper, instead of sulphate of magnesium. 

— Bischofite is a new mineral occurring in the salt deposits 
at Stassfort. It is a hydrated magnesic chloride. 

— Cowhide horseshoes are beginning to be used in England. 

W. Frencu Smiru, Pu.D. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 

— The first report of Supt. Thomas Tash, of Portland, is an 
able and exhaustive document. The city population, census 
of 1870, was 31,618. The present population is estimated at 
36,500, of which 10,800 are between 4 and 21 years of age, 
and 7,750 between 4 and 16 years. There are 23 schools, di- 
vided into a high school, 8 grammar, 12 primaries, a deaf and 
dumb; also an ungraded school on Long Island; 12 school- 
rooms, 24 class-rooms, 6 primary school-houses, and 2 ward 
rooms. 

Teachers.—The number of teachers employed is 109, divided 
as follows: Hjgh school, — male 3, female 9, — 12; grammar 
schools, — male 4, female 27,— 31; primary schools, 62; un- 
graded school, Long Island, 1; special, 5. Total, 109. 

Pupils. — Whole number enrolled, — males 3,472, females 
2,639, —6,161; average number belonging, all grades, 4,559; 
average attendance, all grades, 4,225; average per cent. attend- 
ance, 93. Whole number enrolled, high school, 374; average 
number belonging, 346; attending, 353; per cent. attendance 
high school, 96.2. Whole number enrolled, grammar schools, 
1,401; average number belonging, 1,271; attending, 1,212; per 
cent. attendance, grammar schools, 95.4. Whole number en- 
rolled, primary schools, 4,386; average number belong- 
ing, 2,942; attending, 2,680; per cent. attendance primary 
schools, $2.4. 

Expenditures.—Not yet determined. Appropriations.—Sal- 
aries, $60,485; ordinary expenses, $15,955. Total, $75,440. 
Cost per scholar on whole number enrolled,—for tuition $9.81, 
incidentals $2.59,—$12.40. Valuation of city 1877, $30,892,- 
845. Percent. valuation appropriated schools, .00247. Amount 
received from State for schools, $18,976.28. Cost per scholar, 
on average, belonging, $16.64. Cost per scholar, on average, 
attending, $18.00. 

The high-school rooms have been divided the past season, 
and the result has been a mixed school, in which much time 
has been saved, and the work of the school is improved. The 
same arrangement has been made, with equal satisfaction, in 
the grammar schools, in this building, and, when the change 
is made in the Park and Brackett street schools, all the city 
schools will be mixed schools. 

A pertinent chapter is devoted to changes among teachers; 
Portland demands annually by increase of population, 
some twelve or fifteen new ones. Some thirty new teachers 
have been employed regularly or temporarily since June last. 
A normal practice class should be organized from our Portland 
adies, and teachers taken from it; then we should have in 
structors of experience, at once, and the positive beneficial 
effects on our schools would be felt almost immediately. Five 
good reasons are given for specially trained teachers by a nor- 
mal system. 

A written examination was made in June last, and another 
in February, in the first primary class, and also in those of the 
grammar and high schools. Unconditional promotions were 
made on a percentage over 75, and conditionally from 75 to 70. 
Great improvement was developed in the last examination. 
The rank of pupils in the grammar and high schools is now 
determined by monthly examinations. 


— The spring term of the Normal School at Farmington 
opened with an attendance of 140. The entering class con- 
tains nearly 50; 19 of the entering class are 20 years of age 
or over. 

— Rev. A. L. Park writes to the Christian Mirror that “the 
$50,000 raised by the Congregationalists of Maine for the Hal- 
lowell Classical and Scientific Academy, was expended in the 
erection and furnishing of suitable buildings. As no funds 
were raised to provide teachers, etc., the institution has been 
running in debt from the outset.’’ 

— The State convention of teachers at Augusta expressed 
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no decided opinion on the proposition to establish a State 
board of examination for teachers. 
— The Maine State College at Orono has 118 students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— TheSpring term isa busy one at New Hampton; the sixth 
week begins with 183 students. The literary societies have given 
their annual public entertainments, each of which has been a 
success. Several of the parts gave evidence of more than or- 
dinary ability in writing, and their delivery showed the careful 
training of Professor Chapman, the teacher of elocution. There 
are 40 students in the Commercial College, 8 of whom grad- 
uate at the close of this term. Pructical knowledge seems to 
be the aim, and by even a short visit to the College, one must 
be convinced that it is thoroughly and accurately obtained. 
There are 47 in the Classical Department, 20 of whom have en- 
tered the course during the present school year. F. P. Moulton, 
A.M., who took charge of this department at the beginning of 
the year, is a most eflicient teacher, and gives good satisfaction. 

— The exhibition given by the members of Pembroke Acad- 
emy, Monday evening, March 4th, was a success. 

— The Normal School has opened with an increased number 
of students. 

— We have received from William E. Buck, superintendent of 
schools, Manchester, the thirty-first annual report of the school 
committee, together with the report of the superintendent. 
The schools seem to be in a very prosperous condition. Mr. 
Buck has sent us also a copy of the course of study recently 
adopted. It contains not only a list of the studies to be pur- 
sued, but also preliminary directions which must prove a great 
help to the teacher. 

— Prof. E. Knight, of New London, died on Monday, March 
4th. He was for many years teacher of mathematics in the 
New London Literary Institution, and was eminent in his 
profession. 

— E. N. Hills, a member of the senior class, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and for a long time correspondent of the Boston Journal, 
from Hanover, died recently in California, whither he had 
gone for his health. 

— Hon. Alfred Russell, class of 1850, of Detroit, Michigan, will 
deliver the oration before Phi Beta Kappa Society, next com- 
mencement. 


VERMONT. 

— Superintendent Conant is actively engaged in a campaign 
of inspection of schools, and of lectures throughout the State. 
No better work can be done for the advancement of our educa- 
tional interests. 

— A Roman Catholic college is denies to be founded at St. 
Johnsbury. 

— A teacher of this State has been discharged for threaten- 
ing to ‘‘smash”’ the brains of his scholars with a fire-shovel. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The convention of the Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Salem, on Friday and Saturday of Fast- 
week. It is hoped that committees, superintendents, and all 
other friends of education, will intcrest themselves in behalf of 
this convention. It is also hoped that committees will oblige 
their teachers by closing the schools under their charge during 
those two days. Itis confidently expected that the teachers of 
the county will use their best endeavors to make the meeting 
a success. A very able and practical corps of instructors and 
speakers has been engaged. The programme of exercises will 
soon be published. 

— The schools of South Hadley Falls were closed gradually, 
during last week, beginning with the high school, Tuesday, 
Feb, 26, and ending with the lowest primary, Friday, March 
1; the care of the whole being in the hands of Mr. George F. 
Robinson, formerly principal of the Harvard School, Spring- 
field, aided by the town committee. Great progress has been 
made both in drawing and music throughout all the grades. 
The examinations showed conclusively that, in many respects, 
the schools still hold their places with those of like grades in 
similar localities. Friday night the usual prize exercises of 
the high school were held, and in the opinion of many were of 
a superior character to any preceding. Hitherto on such occa- 
sions outsiders were called upon to assist in furnishing the 
music. This year the school, by the earnest efforts of Miss 
Goodrich, the assistant, were able to give its own music, in 
conjunction with Mr. Hallet, of Holyoke, who gives instruc- 
tion in that branch throughout all the grades. 

— Mrs. Selinda Seaver, who recently died in West Bridge- 
water, after a painful illness of three years, was, for 24 years, 
one of the eminently successful teachers of Boston. She was 
connected, for all that time, with the Bigelow School, in 
South Boston; Conscientious and fearless in the strict dis- 
charge of every duty, honest with her pupils and with herself 
as well, she was one of the very few who have wielded this 
healthful influence for nearly half a century. May her mantle 
fall on many another! OF 

— President Eliot, of Harvard, says many grand things, — 
but when he tells us that ‘‘ only a superior education of its 


men is goingto redeem this country from error and disaster,” 
he covers but half the ground. 

— The Springfield Republican says there is no foundation 
for the report that Rev. Dr. Hopkins has resigned his profes- 
sorship at Williams College. 

— The school committee at Watertown think the standing 
of the schools has been raised 25 per cent. in the past year. 

— Were not typographical errors so thoroughly ‘‘ in order,’’ 
we should be inclined to cavil at the one in issue of Feb. 28, 
which so unblushingly sends the ‘ schoolmasters’’ ‘ out 
West,’’ to receive the emoluments in the salary question, 
which by right belonged to the schoolma’ ams. 

— The Boston schoolmasters enjoyed their usual monthly 
dinner at the Parker House, on Tuesday of last week. 

—A proposition is on foot, in Salem, to pay new teachers 
less than the regular salaries, until they have acquired the ex- 
perience which, theoretically at least, makes their services 
more valuable. 

— The Holliston school committee has organized, with E. F. 
Whiting as chairman, and D. K. Stetson as clerk. 

— An Industrial School for women and girls has been 
started in Pittsfield. 

— The commencement exercises of the class of *78, Boston 
Dental College, last week, were very interesting. 

— There will be a reunion of all the graduates of the Dor- 
chester High School on the evening of March 27, in the school 
building corner of Center street and Dorchester avenue. 

— 5S. E. Bailey, formerly principal of the Maynard High 
School, and a graduate of Amherst College, has been appointed 
principal of the Swampscott High School. 

—At the examination, Friday last, of candidates to teach 
school in Lowell, 35 applicants appeared, — two from Boston, 
one each from Methuen, Littleton, and Foxboro ; the rest were 
residents of Lowell. Fifteen others in actual service were 
excused. 

— The Rockland Library Association are considering the 
question of transferring their property to the town, asa basis of 
a free public liorary. 

— Miss Elsie J. Parker, of Woburn, for eight years a 
teacher in the Rice School, of Boston, died on Thursday last 
of pneumonia. 

— Miss Anna H. Leonowens is to teach Sanscrit in Amherst 
College during the coming Spring and Summer. 

— From the Swampscott annual school report we learn that 
few changes have been made in the schools during the year ; 
whole number of pupils, 420. 

— At Boston University, Messrs. Charles C, Dodge and John 
E. Clark, together with Miss Flora A. Mason and Miss Sarah 
A. Rose, are chosen to represent the senior class in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, at the commencement in June. 

— A Shakespeare club has been formed among the ladies of 
the College of Liberal Arts of Boston. 

— The third session of the Summer School of Biology will 
be opened at the Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, Mass., beginning July 5th, and continuing six weeks. 
Admission fee, $20.; admission to the lectures alone, $5.00. 
Board can be obtained for from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. Dis- 
secting scalpels, scissors, and forceps can be purchased in 
Salem. 

— The recent additions to the art collections of Smith Col- 
lege are somewhat numerous and quite notable, especially in 
the line of casts. 

— A free exhibition of drawings made by the pupils of the 
public schools of Millbury, was made in the Town Hall on 
Thursday and Friday last. The success attained is very largely 
due to the instruction of the teachers, and the watchful super- 
vision of the schools by Mr. Charles M. Carter, of the Normal 
Art School, Boston. 

— The Chelsea public schools cost $4,469.90 in February. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The quarterly meeting of the superintendent and teachers 
of the public schools took place on Saturday last. Mr. N. Van 
Slyck, president of schoo] committee, was present and made a 
short speech. Reference was made to the annoyance by dis- 
tributors of programmes, cards and tickets, to children in 
and about school premises. The practice is contrary to the laws 
of the school committee, and justly condemned by all who know 
the best interests of children. 

— Ex-Gov. Henry Howard, of this State, has been commis- 
sioned by the president, Assistant United States Commissioner 
at the Paris Exposition. The position had been declined af 
Hon. George H. Corliss. 

— Pawtucket has decided, by a large majority of its voters, 
to reject the recommendation of the town council, and continue 
the high school. The prompt and vigorous action of the school 
committee, seconded by so many influential citizens, was a 
sharp rebuke to economic councilmen, and developed unex- 
pected strength among the citizens. The arguments cited by 
the opposition failed to move the sympathies of even the poor 
man. 
school where one does not now exist, no community is at all 
warranted in abolishing it. Two instead of three new school- 
houses will be erected this year, 


However inexpedient it may be to inaugurate a high. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Rev. W. Louis Woodruff has returned to the charge and 
proprietorship of his former school, Bethany Academy. Cer- 
tain persons connected with a lecture course in New Haven 
will have occasion to remember Mr. Woodruff for his system 
of unpaid checks, which have cost the holders the small addi- 
tion of a bank protest; and we have a vivid remembrance of 
an advertising bill contracted by Rev. W. Louis Woodruff, 
which we have entered on our profit and loss account. Pos- 
sibly his character as an educator is superior to that of his 
practices as a financier.—| Pub. 

— The Sheffield Scientific School of New Haven, is in 
the most flourishing state. During the past year the insti- 
tution has received a legacy of £1,000, the gift of the late Mrs, 
Susan K. Higgin, of Quarry Bank, West Derby, Liverpool. 
The trustees of the fund have directed that it should be added 
to the former generous gift of £5,000 made by Mrs. Higgin in 
1871, and that the income of the amount should be devoted to 
the support of the Higgin professorship of Dynamic Engineer- 
ing. The corporation have also received in trust for the Sci- 
entific School a legacy of $500 from the estate of Morris Tyler. 
The special technical library of the Scientific School consists 
of about 5,000 volumes. Included in this is the ‘‘ Hillhouse 
Mathematical Library,’’ of 2,400 volumes, collected during a 
long series of years by Dr. William Hillhouse, and in 1870 pur- 
chased and presented to the institution by Mr. Sheffield. 

— After a long and excited session of the Newport school 
committee, Thursday, Miss Angie V. Warren, of Danielson- 
ville, was elected teacher of mathematics and Latin at the 
Rogers High School. There were seventeen applicants. 

— In the Senate of the legislature, the committee on Edu- 
cation reported a bill allowing school boards to reject from 
school all children under five years of age. In the house, a 
committee reported a bill providing that in the enumeration of 
school children, the clerk shall ascertain where and when the 
child last attended school, which passed. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MARYLAND. — Maryland has 1,956 schools, with 150,270 
pupils and 2,906 teachers; and the total expense last year was 
$1,544,515. The cost of education per capita is $5.01. 


Britisu Boys.—We have heard a great deal about the supe- 
rior robustness and health of English youth, in comparison 
with those of this and other countries, but the claim is hardly 
borne out by the results of a recent examination of boys in 
London for admission to the navy. Of the 2,022 examined,— 
between the ages of 15 and 164 years,—not quite one-half were 
pronounced fit for the service. Imperfect sight, connected in 
most cases with a defective bodily condition, caused 300 of the 
rejections. Deficiency of chest-size and of height was the 
next prevailing cause. Eleven were rejected for defective in- 
telligence, although there had been a previous partial weeding 
out on the score of ‘*‘ dullness of intellect.’””, We think that 
over 2,000 American boys, taken at random, would make rather 
a better exhibit than that. 


SWITZERLAND. —Jnstitution Thudicum. — This institution, 
founded over one hundred years ago, is one of the oldest and 
most successful of the kind in the country. The site is the 
most desirable in the vicinity of Geneva. It stands on an em- 
inence near the celebrated Rothschild Chateau, and commands 
a wide and splendid view of the city and its surroundings, the 
grand mountain environs, the beautiful Lake Léman, the 
whole of the stately chain of Mont-Blanc and the neighboring 
Alps on the one side, and on the other, the Jura. The build- 
ing is new and spacious, and includes all modern improve- 
ments and hygienic conditions as to sunlight, heat, and ventila- 
tion. An eminent hygienist of Munich, recently inspecting 
this edifice, pronounced it in all respects in advance of the 
new architectural plans for school hygienne now applied in the 
kingdom of Bavaria. 

In all the regulations and exercises of the school, every pre- 
caution is taken to guard the health of the scholars, and to 
develop physical vigor and energy. As a precautionary meas- 
ure, one of the best physicians of Geneva inspects the school 
twice a week. No epidemic has ever prevailed in the institu- 
tion. The school is distinguished by the thoroughness and 
excellence of its instructions, and the happy incentives by 
which the boys are stimulated to studiousness and right con- 
duct. The teaching is given by ten resident professors and 
ten outside professors. Native instructors are employed for 
‘French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, Russian, and 
modern Greek. There is much private tuition as well as class- 
work in adaptation to the exigences of individual pupils. The 
teaching of the languages is often made practical in a series of 
walks, during which the professor stimulates the scholars to 
converse in the languages which they are studying. 

The large corps of professors secures full and complete in- 
struction in every department. The price for the scholastic 
year, including board, tuition, washing, and mending is $400, 
payable quarterly in advance. 

Mr. H. E. Northrop, son of Hon. B. G. Northrop of Con- 


necticut, the professor of English Language and Literature, is 
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a graduate of Yale College and of Westfield Normal School. 
He enters upon the work of teaching with enthusiasm and 
with interest in a wide range of studies. The special prepara- 
tion which he has made for teaching, together with his excel- 
lent character and natural gifts, his quick and active mind, offer 
good reasons for confidence in his success. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA: Its What, Why, and How. By C. 
F. R. Bellows, C.E., professor of Mathematics in Michigan 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


This Elementary Algebra is a work specially prepared for 
students of the Michigan State Normal School, but which the 
author hopes may be found useful in other similar schools. 
Its prineipal features are: 

1. Its moderate size, and the arrangement of the subject- 
matter or contents under a simple and easily-learned order of 
general problems. 

», The omission of definitions which the pupil is supposed 
to have already learned in arithmetic; and the employment of 
the “‘ Developing Method” in the presentation of those that 
are given. 

3. The plan of leaving the work of showing how the opera- 
tions are performed to the teacher, and of requiring the pupil 
largely to make his own examples. 

4. Providing that the pupil shall first thoroughly perceive 
the operation as such, before he is introduced to its explanation. 

5. The provision that the rule shall be made by the pupil as 
an expression of his understanding of the operation, or a de- 
scription of the process as he perceives it. 

Such a work as this requires first, an intelligent teacher and 
an interested and thoughtful pupil. Just such conditions 
should be found in every normal school, and in every second- 
ary school also. One of the chief faults of our mathematical 
text-books is, that the study of all others which should be the 
most valuable as a means of training the reasoning power, is 
made merely a rote-process for the memory, or a manual proc- 
ess for the perceptive faculties. The work of Professor Bel- 
lows demands the best exercise of manual and memory proc- 
esses, and beyond these makes higher requisition on the fac- 
ulties, which reason, compare, and judge concerning mathe- 
matical and logical methods of thought. Our examination is 
too hasty to enter into a minute explanation of the parts of 
work, but our judgment approves most heartily of the plan in 
its general development. Teachers in normal and high schools, 
who will use the work, will be able to advise with Professor 
Bellows as to the practical value of his methods, and will make 
such suggestions as their experience may suggest. For our- 
selves, in our editorial capacity, we must pronounce the work 
one of real worth. 


A History or LATIN LITERATURE. By Leonhard Schmitz, 
LL.D., classical examiner in the University of London. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


To all students of Latin, this concise, general history of 
Latjn literature is of great value. It gives a brief but com- 
plete survey of the whole field of Roman literature, from its 
earliest beginnings down to the time it ceased to be a living 
language. Young students need just such a succinct history 
of the progress and development of the literature to guide and 
interest them, as this carefully prepared manual furnishes. 
It should be in the hands of every pupil in our classical schools 
in America. It supplies the place of a more costly classical 
dictionary. It is divided into five periods for convenient refer- 
ence, and supplemented with an index. 


THE EARLY PoreMs oF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
1826--1833. Now first printed in America. New York: 
James Miller. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price $1.25. 


Mrs. Browning needs no introduction to our readers. Her 
poems are so deeply entwined in their affections, and her name 
is such a household-word in America that the mere mention of 
a new work, with her earlier poems, will awaken their strong- 
est desire to possess them. These early poems made her first 
reputation, and upon them was the true stamp of genius. 
She commenced writing in her 17th year; her father encour- 
aged her love for rhyme, and to him her first collection was 
dedicated with great delicacy and tenderness of feeling. These 
poems are not immature or childish, but they mark a mind 
gifted beyond its years, full of poetic genius, of spirituality, 
and delicacy of feeling. In these earlier productions may be 
seen the first budding and flowering of her spiritual life. All 
who have Mrs. Browning’s later writings, in the more perfect 
flower and fruitage of her life as a poet, will be glad now to 
possess their preface in this beautiful little volume. These 
poems of the heart will reach the affections of her readers, and 
will not suggest in the least that a child’s soul was their author. 


Gerrit SMITH: a Biography. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Peter Smith, the father of Gerrit, was a man of influence in 
Central New York in the early part of this century. Gerrit, 
the oldest son, whose bent was intellectual, graduated from 
Hamilton College, with honors, in 1818, and soon after was en- 


trusted with the charge of his father’s whole estate, which de- 
cided his occupation as a business man. Varied fortunes at- 
tended the management of the property, but, on the whole, 
the stewardship proved a faithful one, ensuring an income on 
an average of $60,000 annually. With unusual devotion to 
business pursuits, he found ample time for the gratification of 
his student tastes, and his income enabled him to render large 
service in the philanthropies of the day. He early took strong 
ground on the side of the humanitarian interests of society, 
and was a strong promoter of temperance and anti-slavery 
views. He was always closely identified with the movements 
for the overthrow of our slave system, and contributed with 
his pen, tongue, and purse, to overthrow the great national 
curse. He was a man of great-heartedness, and his sympa- 
thies always went out freely to the needy and suffering, On 
one occasion he wrote his wife that if occasion required for the 
chastisement of the children, ‘* to save the whipping for him.” 
His theology was of the heart rather than the head. His be- 
lief compassed the love and mercy of the Father and His 
Son. As a Christian, the Sermon on the Mount was his phi; 
losophy, and the Golden Rule his motto. Simple, affectionate, 
trusting, he obeyed the law of feeling, and made his Christ his 
Master in the great work of serving his race. Few men of his 
generation have left a purer record of a noble life, and its study 
will do all men good. 


CHoick READING FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT; arranged for the exercises of the School, for the Col- 
lege, and the Public Reader, — with Elocutionary Advice. 


Edited by Prof. Robert McLean Cummnock, A.M., professor | - 


of Rhetoric and Elocution in Northwestern University, 

Evanstown, Ill. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price $1.75. 

The selections in this work are from the best American and 
English authors, and contain a variety suitable for school-life, 
as well as the more formal exercises of public reading and dee- 
lamation. Elocutionary suggestions are given relating to ex- 
pression, pathos, solemnity, serenity, beauty, and love, to the 
various styles known as narrative, descriptive, didatic, the 
grand, sublime, and reverential, the oratorical, abrupt, and 
startling. Gayety and humor come in for a share of the work. 
Great care has been exercised in excluding all selections of an 
inferior order, and we think the compiler has made a wise and 
judicious collection, suitable for all occasions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous announcements 
for the Spring season: Constantinople, by Edmundo de Amicis, 
translated from the 7th Italian edition, by Caroline Tilton. 
A new edition of The Greeks of To-day, by Charles K. Tuck- 
erman, a work which received very warm praise on its first 
publication in 1872. The first volume of Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler’s History of American Literature, embracing the Col- 
onial Period from 1607-1765. Poke O° Moonshine, a story in 
verse, based upon a legend of the French and Indian War, by 
Latham C. Strong, author of Castle Windows. The Bihle: 
What is it? by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, an attempt briefly to 
answer the question in the light of the best scholarship, and 
in the most reverent and catholic spirit. Vol. II. of the Art 
Hand-books, On Landscape Painting. New volumes in the 
‘**Advanced Science Series.’” Machine Construction, by E. 
Tomkins; and Mineralogy, Part I., by J. H. Collins. A Course 
in Arithmetic, by Prof. F. W. Bardwell, of the University of 
Kansas. The Vest-Pocket Gray, or Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, 
compiled for students by C. H. Leonard, M.D. A Treatise on 
the Injuries of the Brain, the Spinal-Cord, and the Nerves, by 
William A. Hammond, M.D. 


— The Lesson in Story ; or, Pansy’s Lesson Book for Boys 
and Girls, is a beautiful litf{le book, containing the lessons of 
the Sunday School for the first and second quarter, prepared 
for the little children by their friend Pansy. It is the best 
lesson-book we have seen for the primary classes. For sale by 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


— Common School Law, and Civil Government, published 
by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., are manuals of 
special value to teachers in New York State, but will be found 
useful to teachers in all parts of the country. 


— ‘‘Pretty Little Blue-Eyed Stranger,”’ is the title of one of 
the prettiest songs we have ever heard. It was composed by 
Bobby Newcomb, the celebrated minstrel professional. The 
melody is bound to captivate every lover of a good song. Price 
35 cents per copy. For sale by any music dealer in the United 
States, or can be had from the publisher, F. W. Helmick, 50 
West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. 


— The School-room Song Budget, by E. V. DeGraff, is a 
charming little book of songs for our public schools. The de- 
votional songs are among the best in our language, and the 
tunes of Old Hundred, Sicily, Lennox, Dennis, Bethany, 
Laban, Pleyel’s Hymn, Naomi, and America, will live long in 
the memories of our school children. This book is published 
by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


— The March-April number of the North American Review 
is issued, and contains the following articles: ‘‘ The Army of 
the United States, with letters from Generals Hancock and 
Sherman,” by Gen. James A Garfield; ‘English and Amer- 


ican Universities Compared,’’ by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
president of Harvard University; ‘‘Stonewall Jackson and 
the Valley Campaign,’’ by Gen. Richard Taylor; ‘‘ The Death 
Struggle of the Republican Party,’’ by Hon. George W. Julian; 
**The Position of the Jews in America,’’ by Rabbi Gustav 
Gottheil; *‘ The Alliance of the South and the West,”’ by Sen- 
ator John T. Morgan; ‘‘Contemporary Literature;’’ and a 
symposium on ** The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment,’’ by 
Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., president of Yale College; 
tev. O. B. Frothingham, Very Rev. Thomas 8S. Preston, V.G., 
Rey. H. W. Bellows, D.D., Rev. Wm. R. Williams, D.D., and 
Rey. Thomas J. Sawyer, D.D. Published at 551 Broadway, New 
York, and for sale by booksellers and newsdealers generally. 


— Popular Science Monthly, for March, is full of interesting 
articles for our readers. Among them we will mention as par- 
ticularly interesting, Technical Education,’ by Prof. T. H. 
Huxley; ‘‘ Growth of the Steam Engine,’’ by Professor Thurs- 
ton; ‘‘Introduction and Succession of Vertebrate Life in 
America,’”’ by Professor Marsh; ‘‘ The Telephone, and How it 
Works,”’ by George M. Shaw; ‘‘ Learning and Health,’’ by G. 
W. Richardson; **Stanley’s Discoveries, and the Future of 
Africa,’ The Last of the Gases,’’ A Ring of Worlds.”’ 


— The Western, for 1878, comes to us very much enlarged as 
a bi-monthly, and contains the following articles, which our 
teachers will read with interest: ‘* The Relation of the High 
School to the School System,’’ ‘‘ The Principle of Beauty as 
understood by the Ancient Sculptors,”’ ‘?Mendelssohn’s Song 
of Praise,’”’ and Grounds for American Patriotism.”’ 


Our Great Premium Still Continued. 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Any person sending us four new subscriptions to JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, or twelve new subscriptions to Goop Times 
or PRIMARY TEACHER, with twelve dollars, will receive the 
magnificent gift of the last edition of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Send for specimen copies, to canvass with. One of our 
splendid lithographic portraits given to each new subscriber. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A New and Beautiful Premium for the Ladies. 


Any lady sending us two new subscriptions to JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, or six new subscriptions to Goop TIMEs or PRI- 
MARY TEACHER, with six dollars, will receive the elegant 
volume of 


ART RECREATIONS: 


we A Complete Guide to all kinds of Ornamental 
Ks Work for the Home and the Schoolroom, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


An Encyclopedia of information as to the best ways of 
making home -and schools attractive. Send for specimen 
copies of papers for canvassing. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Paying Work for Teachers. 


We want active and reliable agents to canvass Schools, 
Teachers, and Families, for 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
GOOD TIMES, and 
PRIMARY TEACHER. 
FPirst-rate Pay, in Premiums or Money. 


Send applications, with one good testimonial as to fitness, to 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


= 
Wall Map of Pennsylvania. - - - - . H. Butler %o. 
The Nabob. 12mo, 451 pp., cloth. - - - Alphonse Daudet. Estes & Lauriat. 1 50 
Forbidden Fruit. 12mo, 262 pp., cloth. - - - F. W. Hacklaender. “ “ 1 50 
Our Common Insects. 12mo, 225 pp., cloth - - A. 8. Packard, Ji. “ “ 1 50 
Fur-Bearing Animals, 8vo, 348 pp., cloth. - - Elliott Coues. « bad 3 00 
Is there a Hell? - . - - - - Rev. John A. Cass. D. Lothrop & Co. 15e.; 35 
Famous Americans. New ed. 4vols. - - “ “ 6 00 
The Epoch of the Mammoth. Crown 8vo, ex. cloth. Jas. C. Southall. J.B. — incott & Co. 2 50 
Evidences of Christianity. 8vo, 404 pp., cloth, - Wm. Paley. James Miller, 2 00 
One Hundred Choice Selections,—No. 6. 12mo, 180 pp. “ “ 30c.; 75 
Bible Heroines. 8vo, cloth. - - - - - H.B. Stowe. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 2 00 
Bismarck ; His Biography. 8vo, 650 pp. Illus. - Bayard Taylor. a “ “s 2 50 
Illustrations of Clinical Surgery. 4to, cloth. - - Jona. Hutchinson. Lindsay & Blakiston. 25 00 
Lectures on Med. Jurisprudence. 12 lith. plates. 8vo,663 pp. Francis Ogston, Jr. sg S “ 6 00 
The Accountant. . - - - - - Powers. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1 2 
The Mill and the Tavern. - - 8. Arthur. National Temperance Soc. 1 25 
‘The Buried Treasure. i6mo, PP: 200. - - Harry Castlemon. Porter & Coates. 1 
The Travels and Surprising Adventures of Baron Miin- Alfred Crowquill “ as 

chausen. New edition. 6 illus. - - - _ 
v es of a Journalist. 12mo, 364 pp., linen bds. - W. L, Alden. R. Worthington. 1 2 
Walks in Canaan and Back from Canaan. 12mo, 305pp.  Jobn Ashworth. 1 25 
Noble Workers. 12mo,412 pp. - - - H. A. “s 1 25 
Beginning Life. 12mo, 318 pp. - - - - John Tulloch, D.D. es « 1 
For the Master's Sake. . - - - - Holt. R. Carter & Bros. 1 00 
The House in the Glen. - - - - “ 1 25 
Milly’s Whims. - - - - - Matthews. “ 1 
Primary Normal Speller. Bds. - : - - Beecher. Clark & Maynard. 25 
Elements of Anatomy. 8thed. 2 vols. - - Quain. Wm. Wood & Co. 12 00 
The Honorable Miss Ferrand. - - . - Henry Holt & Co. 1 00 
HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 

Sir William Temple. 32mo, paper. - - - Lord Macaulay. Harper & Bros 25 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 32mo, paper. - 25 
The Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 1587-1588, Alfred H. Guernsey. “ “ 25 
Back to Back. A Story of To-day. 32mo, paper. - Edwd. Everett Hale. “ “ 25 
The Last of the Haddons. A Novel. 8vo. . - Mrs, Newman. “ “ 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the 
card of A. D. Worthington & Co., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn., in this issue of THE JouR- 
NAL. Teachers temporarily out of employment 
will find honorable occupation through this 
firm, in introducing to the public The New Illus- 
trated Comprehensive Commentary, which is 
said to be one of the best commentaries of the 
Bible ever published. 


Tue readers of Ture JOURNAL are invited to 
read the advertisement of the University Pub- 
lishing Co., on the last page. The special an- 
nouncement of Gildersleeve’s Latin Series will 
be of special interest to teachers of the classics. 
This Series has been received with marked 
favor by the leading classical teachers of this 
country, and has been widely int duced into 
the best schools. This Series is furnished at a 
very low price, and we hope educators will se- 
cure copies for examination. This house pub- 
lish the French series of De Vere, Maury’s 
Geographies; Holmes’ Readers, History, and 
Grammars ; Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, 
and Geometry, aud Johnston & Browne’s Eng- 
lish Literature. Send to publisher, 19 Murray 
street, New York, for specimen copies. 


Tue Pennsylvania R. R. is a great through 
line and United States mail route between New 
York and the great West and South. There is 
probably no other line that offers equal in- 
ducements for comfort and security to the 
traveler. Its construction and equipment is 
first-class, over the entire route. The track is 
double, consisting of steel rails laid on oak ties, 
which are imbedded in a foundation of rock 
ballast, eighteen inches in depth. Its bridges 
are of iron and stone, and of the most substan- 
tial character. The cars are models of comfort 
and elegance, and have all the modern safety 
appliances,—safety signals, the Janney coupler, 
buffer, and platform, Westinghouse air-brake, 
etc. Pullman palace cars are run on all ex- 
press trains South and West, and the tourist is 
taken through scenery unsurpassed in the 
world for grandeur, beauty, and variety. We 
advise all of our readers to patronize this road, 
if they desire to enjoy the pleasures of travel 
over a route under the control of courteous 
and attentive officers. L. P. Farmer, Esq., is 
the well-known general passenger agent, at 
Philadelphia, and C. S, Haldeman is the New- 
England agent, at 203-5 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue season for travel approaches, and if any 
of our readers want to take a trip to New York 
from Boston, or from New York to Boston, we 
desire to call their attention to the “ Stoning- 
ton Line,’’ via Providence and Stonington, as 
one of the most comfortable and secure routes. 
It combines a couple of hours by rail with a good 
night’s rest upon the Sound, in staunch steam- 


ers, having every desired comfort and conven- 
ience. To the tourist for pleasure and sight- 
seeing, the morning ride into New-York harbor 
furnishes a view of the great metropolis under 
most favorablecircumstances. The officers are 
tried and experienced’ men, who do all in their 
power to make the trip a pleasure. The price 
of excursion tickets is now only $5.00 for the 
round trip, or $3.00 to or from New York. 
Teachers who need recreation aud change will 
find this trip full of interest and profit. A. A. 
Folsom, Esq., is the able superintendent of 
this great route, and has made it deservedly 


popular. 


“Tuer Cuas. Dickens We 
call attention of committees about to arrange 
Lyceum Courses, to Prof. Brown’s announce- 
ment, in another column, of these readings. 
We need say nothing in commendation of Prof. 
Brown’s delineations of the characters of Dick- 
ens. Certainly no American reader has a 
higher reputation for thorough acquaintance 
with the great novelist’s methods as author 
and actor. These readings are connected 
stories, full of interest to all admirers of the 
cheerful humor and deep pathos of the great 
novelist. No higher or purer entertainment 
can be offered an audience than these readings 


give. 


OwuR patrons will be interested to read the 
important announcement, on next page, of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1112 Girard street, Phila., 
teachers and professional men, in regard to the 
use of Compound Oxygen as an agent of cure 
and restoration for those who have been the 
victims of overwork and loss of vitality. This 
remedy has the endorsement and recommend- 
ation of persons of the highest character, who 
have used this treatment, and been greatly ben- 
efited thereby. It is administered by simple 
exhalation, at the home of the patient, and its 
effects are to secure a cure acting in harmony 
with physiological laws. This remedy is 
especially adapted to teachers and literary men 
who have overtaxed their mental faculties. 
Send to Messrs. Starkey & Palen for treatise 
on the treatment. 


Happy tidi for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been d , drugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectaally cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City, 126 2% 


Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 

to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. ‘or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


Bio WN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 


mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
ns Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J.M. Greaory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with one nstruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A.M. 


YIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Maas. Founded 
Press. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrrn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


W ‘tii YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 
w 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 

ill open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 

March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 

ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 

atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 

fessorin charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N, FELLOWS, A.M., Principal. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Werghis equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
ess N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass, 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the ge in 
ee College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL ST., STON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55x 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 55 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE. AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
reas D, H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
5S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in jaa, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. Il. PARDER, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST, of Industrial Sci 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. A zz 


i TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W¥STFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G, Scorr, 133 


Address Prof. C.O. THompPpson, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass, The old- 

est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ress Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


AN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES- 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zy 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zy, 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


KINDERGARTENS. 


IO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio, 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Methers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4Pp.M.,at Hducational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Materia/, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM OrcuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
ss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


We’ TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6, 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. 106 2% 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in the 
mostthorongh manner. Address W. R. DimMook, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


PPALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rey. DAvip Ph.D., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J, T, E>WARpDs, D.D., Princ, 8222 


Any Second-hand School-Book ** Post- 
free” on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. CLARK, 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 


Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


NEW - ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


N. 
For circular or information, address F, B. 8xow. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


SEMINARY, Barre 
0 


Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
rcatalogue address HENRY Priest ,Principal. 80zz 


Gerninerdatt ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, Kast Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, Sonth Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 


ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
address BEXJ. F, Mu.Ls, A.M.,,Principal. 


$CHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 


19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-GURE * 


yspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Weak Lun s, Nerveus De- 
bility, eakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prestration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Maguetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organiarh. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars, 
Address (and give the name of this Paper), 
H. M. 


oY, 


152 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosToN. 


For circular or information, address F, B, SNowW- 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. Publishers. 


~ AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. KE. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Craden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 


. J. P. KIMBALL R, F. CUMMINGS 
Secretary. | Agent. , 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


810 Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
smiths Manual eof Pelitical Economy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 

ilsen’s Political Econemy, 1.50 


Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1 


. H. BONER & CO., Agents 

wm ’ 

No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent upon Music 

M P 


or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to W - BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 22 


15: 

FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 

The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


Price by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS AND SENTENCES, 50 cents. All denomi- 


nations Postage Stamps at par. 
MILTO BRADLEY & CO., 
159 Springysield, Mass. 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermens. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion, By Rey. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Church; 3, State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 . $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F)N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on 1878. $1.35. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Edweational and Foreign Book Store, 
Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, 
MILAN, 


PARIS, 


FLORENCE, 
MADRID, 


TURIN, &c. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Geld and Guilt, 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; r, 50 cts. 

Tenderand Trae. i6mo. 

Petite’s Wand ef Lilies. 16mo. 

Mis Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The Grown and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
. 80 cen’ 

The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 


NOYES, SNOW CO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, #1 per ream. 
155 2z 134% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


149 2z 


The Secréts of Cousaring and Magic; or How. 


to Become a Wizard. By rt Houdin, Trans- 

= and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 

or of “ Modern Magic.”’ Illustrated with diagrams 
145 


and cuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


. <upply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
ing, supplemen to First Reader; the Month- 
beautifully illustrated; cartfull press in 
€, and containing 16 handsomé; pages, is 
re tothe Primary Schools of thé commiry, it has 
tady awakened a profound intérest. ‘Terms: 50 cents 
Ap. e838 J. SHORE 
#6 Bromfield Street; Bostort mit” 


4 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES ef Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, . . $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two: Book Series, 
sent prepaid, é é ‘ $1.00. 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 


Apply for Circular. 160 h 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 

We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond's 
new book on the Conversion ef Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 


.5o | and for special Catalogue. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 95.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ‘ 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 
MicCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arran for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, $00 $1.50, 
White’s Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 


May’s Constitution of England, 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Ser. 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ul, cloth, 1.75 
wrererap and ite Kindred Disenses. By 
yr. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s Mistory of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5,00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
A Wonderful Book ! 
Send Ten, Cents for the most original Pam- 
— ever published, treating of Mrs. M. G. 
sROWN’S great METAPHYSICAL 
fH RY, which cures Deafness, 
7H) Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 
Ensanity, Nervous Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, heumat am, Scar- 
let Fever,—all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLs THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. It is got up regardless of cost; 92 pages, tinted 
per, numerous engravings, etc. ; contains testimonials 
From all parts of the world; also reasons logically on 
the cause and prevention of disease. Address MRS. M, 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 
The Meta pe bene Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 
ta? Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 


The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggiats. 149 tf 


NEW PLAYS. 


“If the succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand.”’"— Nat, Teach, Monthly ‘ 

Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and 
take well, “Odds with the Enemy,” “Seth Green- 
back,” and “The Sparkling Oup”’ (temperance), dramas. 
“Initiating a Granger,” “‘ Wanted : A Correspondent,” 
and “A Family Strike,’’"—farces; 15 cts. each. Send 
for descriptive circulars, T. 8. DENNISON 
149e0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., Ii. 


ANY TEACHER 


Thousands of Teachers 


Have testified to the excellence 
of Mr. Palmer's latest work 
for singing classes and country 
choirs. It is far ahead of his 
earlier works, and the elements 
of suecess are stamped on every 
page, in all its bright depart- 
ments. No wide-awake teacher 


SONG 
can afford to mias it. 


HERALD. 


AND FOR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 


There is no work compara- 


PALMER’S ble with Palmer's Theory of sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 
Music, which has opened a 
THEORY OF new road to musical science. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 
BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABY LAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


It makes all plain, simple, 
and clear to teachers and pu- 
pils. It makes the study of 
music a pleasure, instead of 


MUSIC. 
an irksome task. Price $1.00. 


Every Singer and Piano Player should subscribe for 


CHURCHS’ MUSICAL VISITOR. 

Every number contains two dollars’ worth of music, 
and a large quantity of musical news, sketches, stories 
etc., by the best writers. Elegant volume of beautiful 
music free to every subscriber. 
ticulars on receipt of stamp. 

CHURCH & CO., 
1589e0ow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY HORSEMAN SHOULD BUY 
BOUCHER’S 


NEW METHOD OF 


HORSEMANSHIP, 


CONTAINING 


$1.50 a year. Full par- 
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Pre Bene Paublice: For the public good. ; 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


Full and Explicit Instructions for Breaking | NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
‘ EW FEATURES NEW ADAPTATIONS 
and Training Horses; NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
Embracing how to subdue vicious horses, and make — AND — 


them come at your call ; how to counteract stiffness of 
the head and neck, giving to the horse a splendid a 
rance; fluxions of the 4 making him obedient 
he slightest touch; mouthing and biting, walking, back- 
ing, etc.; hints on starting, trotting, leaping, galloping, 
use of the spurs, ete. 
Invaluable to the equestrian, showing by new means 
how to obtain a good seat, and become a good rider, ete. 
No work has thrown so much light upon horse educa- 
tion, and no other method has taught such simple and 
sure means. Horsemen understanding this method have 
developed much more quickly the natural capabil- 
ities of the horse, rendering him, after a few weeks’ 
training, obedient to the lightest touch of hand or heel. 
12mo, fully illustrated; price $1.00 Sent free by mail 
on receipt of price. Address 
ALBERT COGSWELL, Publisher, 


155 d cow Box 3788, 139 Highth St., New York. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Kllastrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAMES A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ties’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Meyers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 35 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW 
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New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 
address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PuBLIsnEr, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Outlines for the Study of the English Classics. 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to Tue JouRNAL by A. F. BLAISDELL. 


I, Il. GoLDsMITH; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. SHAKESPEARE; Dec. 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877. 
VI. ADDISON; March 15, 1876. 
VII. Burns; April 26, 1877. 
VIII. LONGFELLOW; June 7, 1877. 
IX. PROPOSED COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
July 12, 1877. 
X. TExT-Books IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; Aug. 


30, 1877. 
XI. Bacon; Sept. 27, 1877. 

XII. OUTLINES FOR THE STuDY OF THE “ MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE”’; Oct. 25, 1877 

XIII. Byron. November 22, 1877. 

XIV. Some GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. Dec. 27, 1877. 

XV. MILTON ; Jan. 24, 1878. 

XVI. Sim WALTER Scorrt ; Feb. 1878. 


tar” To be published, CHAUCER, SPENSER ; TENNY- 
SON, WHITTIER, IRVING, and BRYANT. 
A few numbers of THE JOURNAL, containing these 
articles, can be had at our office. Price 10 cents each; 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened ee ee by 
the publication of a New Methed with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, so com- 
plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 


embraces everything essential to a knowl of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
Penmanship, ete.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 


Words, and Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
icism,—the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn anda ply. 

The author, JAs, P. Hoyt, A.M., Principal of Acad- 
emy,Newtown, Conn., has transferred the right of publi- 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 
our educational system hitherto unfilled. 

The price is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
and $5.00 per hundred copies. 

Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “ THE JOURNAL.” 


Price, $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 


102 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
A NEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


<=> TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly 
losing vitality, and the power to do their best. 


all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 
en ae ee that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It is acombination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two elements which 
make ned common or etuscephneste air, in such proportions as to render ¥ richer in the vital or life-giving element. 
We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our ion, to the remarkable curative powers of this 
new treatment of disease, that of T. 8S. ARTHUR, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for 


July, 1877, he says: 
’ assed since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our health had 
net disease, but from overwork and consequent physical 


been steadily declining; not in consequence of an 
and nervous exhanetian- The very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we rs our days 
of our use of the Compound 


of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost from the very beginn rf or 
4 cay an improvement Font g There was a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and 
this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a 
new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost 
entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had ye Sor — cpa and from a 
liability to take cold upon the least exposure, were the results of the first five years’ use of the new treatment; 
and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been 
constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far 
the best work that we have done.” 4 
COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the patient's own home: 
OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT .—This can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact 
package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 
A Treatise (200 pp.) on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and ——_. to which are, 
REE. appended a large number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will bé sent free 
by mail, to all who write to us for it. 


ddress 
161g Drs STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 

4 Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 
Drawing. Kastner’s Textile Designs; Morse’s 
Mechanical. 

L ti Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 
QUID. jeading colleges, pre ry and high 
schools ; New Latin Reader ; New Cicero with Vocab. 
G k Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 
TOOK. Harkness’s ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
abasis; Owen’s ete. 
4 youman’s em ; Quackenbos’s 
Science. pniiosophy; Morse's 'Zoblogy; Miss 
Youman’s Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; Science Primers, ete. 
Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. eee copies. “ Recog- 
nize the true peincip’s of penmanship.” 
ta” Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . ... . . 75 cts. 


“For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C, STOCKIN, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. 16mo. .60 
Pocket Dictionary. Lilus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 


Cc. E. LANE, i. W. HAZEN, Agent for New England, tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass,| 104 zz 41 St., BOS » Mass, | far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., READY, POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oxford Senior Speaker, 


A Collection of Exercises in Declamation, Recitation, 
and Representation. 


By William Oxferd. 


432 Paces; 12M0. WITH OVER 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
List Price, $1.12. 


~ The illustrations are mainly Portraits of cither 
the amthers or subjects of the pieces. They are 
from original designs, or from ale hs mado ex- 
oy! for this book, and form a NE ATTRACT- 
IVE FEATURE. 


§G. E. WHITTEMORE 
New-England Agents: C. WHITE, 
162 62 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R. J. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


‘ PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
KMeetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Migher Lessons in English; 
HMatchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Mendersen’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthes., &e. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
56 Madison 8t., Chleago. 23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Sa English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Hay’'s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
@@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New aphies. 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
8 Mathematical Series. 

Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 


Catalo free. Liberal terms for introduction 
and in for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 2 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, 


36 field St. 
our, rom > BOSTON 


Book of Logarithms, 


With Practical Applications, 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 


Of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Beg to advise teachers that 


Hart’s Composition and Rhetoric 


has been more generally received during the year 
than ever before. An examination of this book is equiv- 
alent to an introduction. Teachers will do well to ex- 
amine it before forming new classes. Price, $1.35, 


Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 
Primary ............ 3 The five books to Teachers 
D School.. 1.50\for examination for $5.50; 
Dounting-house... 3.00! but only in reply to requests 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00\accompanied by the money. 
_ Special terms for introduction. 114 zz 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. on appli- 
cation. Address THOMPsON, BROWN & Co. 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50, 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 25 BOND-ST., N.Y. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 
Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math. 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 


Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
6 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
“ Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.”’ 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT'S MANUAL 
By ALFRED WAITES. 


Svo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS., Jan. 28, 1878. 
I have examined Waite’s Historical Student’s Man- 
ual, aud take pleasure in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 
E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL LANTERN. In- 
vented by Dr. James Freeman Clarke. Far superior, 

in point of practical utility, to globe or atlas. Every 

teacher every student of astronomy should have 

one. Price, with set of slides and a copy of “* How to 

Find the Stars,” $3.50. 

HOW TO FIND THE STARS. By James 

Freeman Clarke, 16mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Boscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, 1.35 
Sevon’s El tary Le in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.7 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 

42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK. 


yg 
na es ketches. «we 
Histo: 


> of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By Ww. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great of His 
From the Ch 
cloth ...... $1.25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's | Series. 
Diusmeore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, ete., furnished, Correspondence solicited. 

New-England Agent, 
15522 A, 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
<—- colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 155 zz 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 yols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s ess. Contin, to 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 


Hathetics, and Lopte. 
4s Paychology t sthet 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam 
Sturtevant'’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 

Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Leossing’s Outline of U. 8. Histery. 

Hieoker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Governmen 

HMiaven’s and Wayland’s Intel 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
én 205 Bast Street, New York, 

ant Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 
Our First Handred Years. | vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Bound the World. 606 pp. 1000Iilus., 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 pp., 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C.F. DEEMS. 8vo0,700 pp. Ill., 4.00 
omes of the Presidents. From 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


Improved Reading Case,—used 


Send for Catalogues. 156 tf 


in many of our best Primary Schools,—may be ob-| € 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J, Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell, 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Mistery of Unit. States, 
By Charles A, Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Impreved School 
y J. D. Bartley. 


usic.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F, Lewis. 
The Class-Word Spellier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, ulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Pranklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. A. B. 
MESERVEY, Pb.D., Prine. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Mannal, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty y experience, who 
had previously used many of the m pular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the potyeee. Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introdnetion, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BBOWN & CO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, Histery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D, (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins Univ , Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


Specimen copies for examination, with a view to in- 
walled fit 
prices 
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Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New Work. 
te For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 
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VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
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